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IDEALS. 


BY DAVID A. WASEON. 


Angels of growth, of old in that surprise 
Of your first vision, wild and sweet,: 
I poured in passionate sighs 
My wish unwise 
That ye descend my heart to meet,— 
My heart so slow to rise! 


Now thus I pray: Angelic be to hold 
In heaven your shining poise afar, 
And to my wishes bold 
Reply with cold, 
Sweet invitation, like a star 
Fixed in the heavens old. 


Did ye deecend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine,— 
That, native to the sky, 
Ye cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high? 


Weak, yet in weakness I no more complaln 
Of your abiding in your places. 
Oh, still, howe’er my pain 
Wild prayers may rain, 
Keep pure on high the perfect graces 
That stooping could but stain! 


Not to content our lowness, but to lure 
And lift us to your angelhood, 
Do your surprises pure 
Dawn far and sure 
Above the tumult of young blood, 
And starlike there endure. 


Wait there,—wait, and invite me while I climb; 
For, see, I come!—but slow, but slow! 

‘Yet ever as your chime, 

Soft and subiime, 
Lifts at my feet, they move, they go 

Up the great stair of time. 














THE TEST AGAIN APPLIED. 

The Harvard University Bulletin for Oc- 
tober gives the following asa part of the 
reported proceedings of the Corporation at 
a meetirg held June 27, 1881: 

A request was received from Miss Kate E. 
Morris, a graduate of Smith College, for 
admission to candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and the President 
was requested to reply that the Corporation 
are not prepared to «dmit women as candi- 
dates for a degree. 

Surely, there is no peace for the conserva- 

tive! The Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity, it must be understood, is the high- 
est governing body of that institution. It 
consists of Messrs. Francis Parkman, Mar- 
tin Brimmer, John Quincy Adams, Alexan- 
der Agassiz and Rev. J. H. Thayer, D. 
D.,—besides President Eliot and the treas- 
urer, Mr. E. W. Hooper. That it should 
decline Miss Morris's request was a fore- 
gone conclusion; not so much because the 
individual members are conservative—for 
some of them are on this point quite other- 
wise—but because the other branch of the 
governing body, the thirty ‘‘overseers,” 
have so lately negatived the admission of 
women to the Medical School, that there 
might je a reasonable unwillingness to 
bring up asimilar question quite yet. Mean- 
time the friends of education have reason 
to thank Miss Morris or any woman who 
renews these applications, which ought nev- 
er to cease until they are granted. 

Consider the case. Here is a young lady 
whose graduation at Smith College is a suf- 
ficient preliminary test of her purpose, her 
mental ability and her physical strength. 
She asks nothing of the charity-funds of 
Harvard—nothing of the $25,000, more or 
less, distributed to poor undergraduates 
year by year. She does not ask for a room 
in any college building. She is ready, it is 





to pursue the required studies in the re- 
quired way. All that she asksis to have 
the advantages the University giv®s, and 
ultimately to receive its seal of approval, if 
found worthy. She will harm no one; she 
will simply take the crumbs of knowledge 
as they fall from the table. This is all she 
asks, and this the Corporation is ‘‘not pre- 
pared” to give. There is a certain satisfac- 
tory caution, however, in that phrase ‘‘Not 
prepared.” When a Harvard student is 
called up for recitation and answers ‘‘Not 
prepared,” he implies that, although he 
cannot possibly recite to-day, he may per- 
haps be able to do it tomorrow. Let us re- 
serve a like charitable hope for the mem- 
bers of the Corporation. 

But is it worthy, in this age, of a great 
institution of learning to be even ‘‘not pre- 
pared” to permit a woman to study for its 
highest regular degree? It was President 
Eliot himself who pointed out, eight years | 
ago, how much less objectionable it would 
be to admit women to the graduate courses, 
where residence in Cambridge is not requir- 
ed, than to the undergraduate classes. The 
obstacles are less, the need greater. For in 
this case it cannot be said, ‘‘Let her go and 
study somewhere else.” There is no some- 
where else for Harvard, in respect to its 
graduate courses, or, if there is, it can be 
only Yale or Columbia or Johns Hopkins, 
which are institutions cqually inaccessible 
to women. Itis asif certain men agreed 
to say, ‘‘There is but one diet on which 
really good health can be obtained. Of 
that diet we have the monopoly, at a certain 
boarding-house we have opened. No one 
else need apply. Women especially shall 
never, never, never have a morsel of it. 
Meantime, you poor incapable women, are 
you not ashamed to be so unhealthy?” 

It is inthe ingenuity of this closing stig. 
ma that the injustice comes. This is the 
class of facts that should silence all claims 
of masculine superiority. In a horse-race 
or any physical contest it is not the weaker 
competitor who carries weight, but the 
stronger. Noblesse oblige. The very fact 
that women have to encounter greater ob- 
stacles should secure for them more friend- 
ly assistance. The brother who should 
take away his sister's breakfast, on the 
ground that he, being bigger and stronger 
needed it more, would not really be less 
worthy of respect than ‘the man who mo- 
nopolizes the opportunities of learning on 
the ground that he himself has a stronger 
and larger mind. This is the argument 
that, sooner or Jater, makes our institutions 
reverse all their precedents and let women 
in. The first young lady who applied to 
the Institute of Technology for an advanced 
course of chemical instruction was received 
with a little hesitation; but by degrees the 
whole course was open to her, and she took 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. She 
settled the question for all women, so far as 
that institution was concerned, and she 
proved her credentials by ultimately tak- 
ing her place at the head of one of its 
chemical laboratories. Has she not thus 
repaid to her Alma Mater what was given 
to her? Would not Harvard University 
to-day be proud of the eloquence and the 
usefulness of Mary Livermore, had it not 
mistakenly turned her away, when in her 
early youth she knocked for admission at 
its doors? ‘hose doors were more com- 
pletely inhospitable then than now—for now 
she could at least be allowed to study 
chemistry and botany during the summer 
vacation, when the innocent little boys are 
all safely housed at home, or 1n the safe se- 
clusion of the Adirondacks or of Paris. 
Thus much is gained; and at some time, 
perhaps, Miss Morris or her younger sisters 
may find Harvard University almost as 
nearly abreast with the times as is the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology. T. W. H. 


-— 


JOHN BUNYAN. 





Bunyan lost his mother when he was be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years old. He 
was not more than seventeen at the time of 
his marriage to his first wife, when, without 
*“‘g9 much household stuff as a dish or 
spoon between them,” the young couple he- 
gan to occupy the cottage at Elstow, ever 
since coupled with Bunyan’s name. Elstow, 
John Bunyan’s birthplace, is a little village 
of old-fashioned, half-timbered cottages 
with overhanging stories, projecting porch- 
es and gabled dormers, covered with clus- 
tering roses and honeysuckles, clustering 
around the village green. The pedestal 
and stem of the ancient market cross breaks 
the sward, and at the upper end of the 
green stands the Moot Hall, a picturesque 
brick and timber buiJding of the end of the 





sixteenth century. 


AMERICAN Weang, Gpeneee ASSOCIA- 


The first Woman Suffrage Convention 
of national importance ever held in the 
United States south of the Ohio River, con- 
vened in Louisville, Ky., at 9A. M. on 
Tuesday Oct. 25, in the Opera House, and 
adjourned till next day at 9.30 P. M., after 
holding three sessions. 

The audience during the day was made 
up principally of ladies living variously in 
the three cities of the falls. with many male 
auditors, who were interested and impress- 
ed with the proceedings, whether or not 
they might have advocated the platform of 
the association. The proceedings were such 
as to arouse warm enthusiasm among the 
ladies who listened, and to command chiv- 
alric attention from the gentlemen. The 
meeting was the twelfth annual convention 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and the ladies who took part were 
warm advocates of Woman’s Rights. They 
dressed as ladies dress, and bore themselves 
like ladies of refinement. On the stage, 
when the convention was called to order, 
there were a score of delegates. 


THE MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Mary F. Thomas,and Rev. Dr. 
C. J. K. Jones delivered a short and fervent 
prayer, invoking the blessing of God upon 
the meeting and the ends for which it was 
held. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Richmond, Ky., 
moved that a committee of three on cre- 
dentials be appointed. The motion was 
carried, and the chair appointed Mrs. Mary 
B. Clay, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and Mrs. 
Antoinette B. Blackwell the committee, to 
report at the afternoon session. 

The next thing in order was the reading 
of the general report by Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
of Boston, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. This report will be printed later. 

Dr. Blackwell then read a number of let- 
ters from distinguished advocates of the 
cause, which were as follows: 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. 
Louris, Oct. 15, 1881. 

I have received the kind invitation from 
Mes. Lucy Stone to attend the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, but can not go without 
oe positive duties at home, which 
no true Woman Suffragist would desire or 
excuse. 

But if my testimony in favor of the move- 
ment has any weight, I wish to give it with 
all the heartiness of steadily increasing con- 
viction. In my opinion, it is the great 
question of the day, as emancipation was 
twenty-five years ago, and is bound to ob- 
tain alike solution. The interests of the 
temperance reform, of social purity and of 
education are all deeply involved in it. Wo- 
man has a vital and personal concern in the 
preservation of good order and peace, and 
in the suppression of all forms of vice. Her 
assistance is imperatiyely needed to turn 
the scale in favor of the right. 

While I should not expect miracles to be 
wrought by Woman Suffrage, I should ex- 
pect with full confidence great improvement 
in the conduct of all moral, political and so- 
cial affairs. 

These opinions are the result of forty-six 
years of observation and experience, and I 
give them for what they are worth. 

W. G. Exror, 
Pres. Washington Univ'y. 


GOVERNOR LONG. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7, 1881. 
Henry B. BLackwELL, Esga.—My dear 
Sir: Thank you for invitation to the con- 
vention at Louisville. Lcan not accept it, 
but I send you—what is an old story now— 
the expression of my conviction, that dis- 
crimination against women in the matter of 
Suffrage is the denial of aright; and that 
that right once granted,all expediencies will, 
as usual, take good care of themselves. 
Very truly yours, Joun D. Lone. 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


GOVERNOR ST. JOHN. 


TorreKa, Kansas, Oct. 15, 1881. 
My Dear Mapam:—Your letter of the 
8d inst. has just been received. Iam now, 
and have for many years, been of the opin- 
ion that every law-abiding human being, of 
sound mind and mature years, without re- 
gard to sex, race, or color, should havea 
voice at the ballot box in shaping the laws 
which they are compelled to obey. Very 

truly yours, Jonn P. St JouN. 


MRS. EX-8SENATOR HENDERSON. 


Sr. Lours, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Henry B. BuackwE.u.—Dear Sir: 
In Missouri, most of the best class of citi- 
zens heartily favor Woman Suffrage, yet it 
is strange that more women can not appre- 
ciate their duty as good citizens. Women 
with provident husbands and beautiful 
homes can not always remember that a large 
proportion of women are struggling for an 
honest livelihood, and that every individual, 
man or woman, battling with the world is 
benetited by possessing and exercising the 
right of Suffrage. Hundreds and thousands 





everywhere, pray and plead, but are shock- 
ed at the idea which represents the only 
remedy for closing them. Does not every 
woman who refuses to take or want the re- 
sponsibility of helping to close these places 
with the ballot deserve drunken sons and 
husbands? 

Not long ago, in a little town in this State, 
which was covered over with dram shops 
worse than leprosy, two hundred desperate 
women formed a crusade, and pulled out 
the spigots of all the whisky barrels in town. 

his was an unladylike operation, and the 
spigots were returned as soon as the women 
were safely nestled in their own homes 
again. I was curious to know how these 
women felt on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage, and learned that the majority of 
them were horrified at the idea of placing a 
neat piece of paperina square box ata 
church corner—a simple and dexterous feat, 
which would have kept the spigots out. 
The highest privilege of a free-born citizen 
was to them a disgrace, 

Thanking you for the invitation, which I 
shall be unable to accept, Iam yours very 
truly, Mary F, HenpeErson. 


HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


Irvinaton, Inp., Oct. 10, 1881. 
H. B. Buackwe.u, Esq.—My dear Sir: 
I have your favor of the 5th, but am sorry 
to say that I cannot attend your meeting in 
Louisville, having an engagement to be in 
Iowa at that time. I am very truly yours, 
Gro, W. Toizas. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Boston, Oct. 18. 

Dear Frienp:—I regret much my in- 
ability to attend your annual meeting, as my 
whole heart isin the cause. It seems to me 
the next great move in social and civil 
progress and civilization. The great causes 
of education and temperance are close] 
allied to it. The problem here to deal with 
is the vice of great cities, and perhaps the 
possibility of preserving Republican insti- 
tutions is wrapped in it. Its success 
goes further to complete our civilization 
than any other reform, 

I trust you will have a gathering earnest 
and enthusiastic enough to stir the com- 
ony profdundly. 

ours respectfully, 
WENDELL Putiuirs. 


PRESIDENT BASCOM. 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 11, 1881. 

Henry B. BuackweE tu, Dear Sir: The 
unity of man through all races and nation- 
alities has been the central principle which 
has sustained the social progress and reforms 
of the past centuries, and still more of the 
century now passing. Among moral truths 
there is none more influential; among relig- 
ious truths, its clear statement is an era, 
There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there 
can be neither bond nor free, there can be 
neither male nor female; for ye all are one 
in Christ Jesus. 

The last and grandest avplication of this 
principle you are struggling to attain in the 
extension of all civilrights to women. We 
are heartily with you in the effort, and are 
ready, as in all great movements, to ex- 
tend the scalecn which we measure growth 
to decades; if need be, to centuries. 

Co-education has been with us so natural 
a result, and is so complete a success, that 
we gather its many advantages without 
stopping to think cn what tree these fruits 
are grown. 

A full fellowship in civil duties and priv- 
ileges once conceded to women, in fewer 
months than the regis has already con- 
sumed of years, it will be an astonishment 
to all that society was ever otherwise 
ordered. Yours in earnest sympathy, 

Joun Bascom. Pres. University of Wis. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Danvers, Mass., 10th Mo., 1881. 

My Dear Frienp, Lucy Strone:—I am 
glad to learn by thy note that a Suffrage 
convention is to be held soon in Louisville, 
Ky., and I hope the women of the South- 
west will take a lively interest init. If any 
considerable number of the intelligent 
women of Kentucky show themselves 
earnest advocates of impartial suffrage, 
there can be no doubt that the best men of 
the State will accede to their wishes. The 
complete success of the cause is only a 
question of time. Every intelligent ob- 
server sees this; and there are many in- 
dications that its advocates will not have 
long to wait. Thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


The report of the Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association was then read by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIANA WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Since your last meeting much effort has 
been made in Indiana in behalf of the civil 
and political rights and privileges of wo- 
men. During the two months preceding 
the last assembling of the State Legislature, 
the subject of Woman Suffrage was promot- 
ed by individual work, circulation of pe- 
titions, personal conversations and articles 
for the press. It was a matter of congratu- 
laticn, when, for the first time in the histo. 
ry of the State, the Governor, in his inaugu- 
ral, remembered that he had women con- 
stituents. Gov. Porter’s public indorsement 
of past liberal legislation toward married 
women, his generous recognition of the 
value and ability of women, and his expres- 
sions of respect for the women who desire 
the ballot, gave prestige to the woman 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 





Mrs. Hayzs has been visiting the poet 
Whittier at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Massachu- 
setts. 


Mrs Lixcoiy, the widow of President 
Lincoln, will spend the winter at St. Cath- 
erine, Canada. 


Miss Dupvu F.iercuer, the author of 
“Kismet” and ‘‘Mirage,” is translating 
Venetian sonnets. 


Miss BRaApDDON is complaining of the lack 
of favor shown by the buying public to- 
wards her ‘‘condensed” Scott. 


Mrs. Bayarp, the wife of the Senator, 
was a belle and a famous musician in her 
youth. Hername was Loursa Les, and she 
was a Virginian. 


Mrs. Exizanera W. Emmons, of Boston, 
has purchased 40,000 feet of land on Cath- 
erine street and Gibbs avenue, Newport, R. 
L., for a college site. 


A Mrs. Jounston, of Coldwater, Mich., 
has gone to England, where she proposes to 
collect three.or four hundred servant girls 
to bring back with her. 


Mrs. Saran Davis, of Washington, who 
recently died at the age of ninety-four, is 
said to have shaken hands with all the Pre- 
sidents’ wives except Mrs. Garfield. 


Miss MArGareT Hicks is said to be the 
first lady who has adopted the profession of 
architecture. She was graduated recently 
from the course in architecture at Cornell 
University. 


Miss Neture H. Burusr, of Hallowell, 
Me., has received and accepted an appoint- 
ment as teacher of intellectual philosophy 
and natural science at the Young Ladies’ 
College of Highland Park, Ill. 


Mrs. Freperica ©. Earuez, of Elmira, 
N. Y., is now full deputy collector of in- 
ternal revenue, after ten years as assistant 
deputy. Miss Dora B. Rosryson, of 
Brooklyn, has been appointed assistant de- 
puty. 

Mary E. Auien, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed professor of physiology and hygiene 
and resident physician at Vassar College. 
She is a talented young Philadelphia 
Quakeress, a graduate of the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, class of 1876. 


Miss Maria Parwoa, formerly of this 
city, gave a demonstrative lesson in cooking, 
in Chicago, Oct. 31, the first of a series of 
twelve which she is to give in that city. 
She kegins a course at Milwaukee on 
Wednesday, and issoon to teach in several 
other places in the West. 


Mrs. Goop.ey, of Bethel, Pa., from an 
area of forty acres has raised 1160 bushels 
of wheat, or an average of twenty-nine 
bushels per acre. This is the largest wheat 
crop grown in that section. After being 
threshed, the product was sold at $1.164 
per bushel, realizing a total of $1348.50. So 
much for a woman farmer. 


Miss IsABELLA BrrD, the enterprising and 
dauntless English woman who has travelled 
in so many out-of-the-way countries of the 
world by herself, and written fascinating 
accounts of her adventures and observa- 
tions, has lately married a Mr. Bishop. The 
king of Siam has just awarded her the order 
of ‘‘Kapolani,” in recognition of her liter- 
ary work, 


Mrs. GARFIELD has requested that five of 
the flags which decorated the inside of the 
pavilion wherein her dead husband lay at 
Cleveland should be given to her children. 
Of the remaining three, one is to be given 
to the elder and another to the younger Mrs. 
Garfield. The dais and the casket which 
first held the President’s body are to be 
carefully preserved by the Western Reserve 
Historical Society. 


Miss Hosnett, of Ballydehob, in County 
Cork, wouldn’t take the ‘‘no rent” placard 
out of her window when the police told her 
to, choosing rather to be haled before a ty- 
rannical Saxon magistrate. The official, 
who does not seen to have had anything of 
the Stonewall Jackson in him, put the Bal- 
lydehob Barbara Frietchie under bonds to 
keep the peace. But we are greatly mis- 
taken in her if she does it. 

MLLE. CLEONICE GENNAD108 is descended 
in a direct line trom the Patriarch who 
figured at the Council at Nice, and is sister 
to the Greek Minister at the English court. 
She is a painter of pictures which are ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy, an admired 
composer, and a sculptor who has received 
from M. Coumoundouros himself an order 
to execute a series of busts of eminent Phil- 
Hellenes, for the Hellenic Chamber of De- 
puties. 
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question in all its phases. The right of wo- 
men to the ballot was | geny ntly 
upon the Legislature. It was advocated by 
and prominent men and by a large por- 
tion of reputable State press. Many 
cultured and refined women used every op- 
y for teaching the representati ves 
of the people that women want to vote. A 
bill to. allow women to vote for president- 
jal electors was introduced. Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar ad- 
dressed the House upon one occasion and 
the Senate upon another in favor of this 
bill. It was also discussed at length by the 
_members, and was opposed by several 
friends of Woman Suffrage on the ground 
that under the constitution of Indiana the 
Legislature has no authority to confer Suf- 
frage on women. The bill was defeated by 
a small majority in both branches. 

A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the constitution extending the franchise to 
women under the same conditions as it is 
now exercised by men, was more successful 
and was adopted by a vote of twenty-four 
to sixty-two in the House and of twenty- 
seven to eighteen in the Senate. This is the 
begirning of the end for which your honor- 
ed president, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, has la- 
bored faithfully for thirty years. To reach 
that end, the adoption of the resolution by 
the Legislature of 1882, and its ratification 
at the polis by the voters, must be secured. 
The Legislature that gave us the pending 
constitutional amendment was in the main 
disposed toward wise and liberal legislation 
in all matters affecting women, wives, 
homes and children. The new law respect- 
ing the disabilities of married women, while 
more restrictive in a few points than the 
act of 1879, gives a married woman addition- 
al privileges and opportunities. She is en- 
abled, as before, to hold and control all her 
separate property, to sell and convey her 

rsonal property, to carry on a separate 

usiness, and to hold her earnings. In ad- 
dition, she is entitled, whether a household- 

r or not, to the same exemption of proper- 
ty from seizure and sale as are men house- 
h Iders. She is also enabled to give an of- 
ficial bond, and thereby to become a notary 
public and hold all the offices open to un- 
married women. By an act of the last Leg- 
islature, the desertion without cause of a 
wife, child or children, without provision 
for comfortable support, is deemed a pub- 
lic offense, with the penalty of a fine af- 
fixed. Another act provides for the remov- 
al of all children from the county poor- 
houses, and the placing of them in homes 
under the care and training of matrons. A 
bill creating a State board of charities with 
a partial membership of women, another 
establishing a separate department for fe- 
male patients at the insane hospital, under 
the charge of women physicians and mana- 
gers, and a resolution requesting Congress 
to submit a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing Suffrage to women, were some of the 
liberal measures introduced, but not press- 
ed to a vote in both houses. : 

The liberal tendencies of the Legislature 
were in some degree checked by the consti- 
tution. A proposition to admit ‘‘any per- 
son of good moral character, without re- 
gard to sex,” to the practice of law, was 
overruled, because the constitution express- 
ly declares that those who practice law 
must be voters. An act passed declaring 
women eligible to all school offices is ren- 
dered largely futile by the constitution, 
which requires all county officers to be 
electors. All these facts are evidence of a 
growth of public sentiment since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, of a desire and de- 
mand on the part of enlightened men and 
women that it shall be changed to meet the 
requirements of a progressive age. 

The last annual meeting of the State as- 
sociation was beld at Kokomo, June 15 and 
16. It was well attended, and an intense 
earnestness characterized the proceedings. 
A systematic plan for a Suffrage campaign 
was adopted, and a State central committce 
was created and authorized to carry out its 
provisions. This committee and the State 
executive committee of one from each con- 
gressional district have done much effective 
work, Not having means to establish a 
State Suffrage organ, the central committee 
prepare acolumn nearly every week, as a 
means of communication with the people, 
which is published in a considerable num- 
ber of State papers. They are also prepar- 
ing for the thorough canvass and organ- 
ization of the State, for lectures and 
meetings in every school district, and for 
the nomination and election of a State Leg 
islature pledged to adopt the pending Sut- 
frage amendment. 

rs. Helen M. Gougar, a member of the 
executive committee, has been actively in 
the field since June, holding meetings and 
addressing crowds at picnics in behalf of 
the Suffrage and Prohibition amendment, 
which she also spiritedly advocates, editor- 
ially, through Our Herald. Mrs. 
Banta, another member, was instrumental 
last month in organizing a large club of 
ladies pledged'to Suffrage work. Dr.Mary ht. 
Wilhite reports her county—Montgomery 
—nearly solid for Suffrage. All over the 
State are men and women at work as indi- 
viduals in behalf of the amendment. 

Various other agencies are rendering ef- 
ficient aid. The State organization 1 the 
Woman’s ae Lame net ass bees 
composed lar; of conservative women o 
the Soane ead chureh, demands the ballot. 
The State Bureau of Statistics has sent a 
circular to every aime trustee inquirin 
concerning the number of women engage 
in various occupations, which has caused a 
rattling of dry bones and revealed that some 
of the trustees are utterly incapable of cor- 
rectly representing the woman who works. 

The Woman’s State Fair Association, an 
organization for the encouragement of wo- 
man’s interests, is breaking the barriers of 

rejudice and battling for woman’s right to 
opportunities. Fully one-half of the State 

are ——_. to Women, Seees, 
and the press of Indianapolis, with one or 
two saieatleah, stands committed to it. 
The Sunday Sentinel is notably generous in 
encouraging, aiding and abetting not onl 
Suffrage but every other enterp whic 
tends to the advancement of woman. 





Yet with all these aids there are grounds 
for apprehension. If the cause of Woman 
Suffrage rested with the enlightened, cul- 
tured and moral portion of the community, 
its ultimate success would be assured. Un- 
fortunately it must contend with the = 
sition of a foreign element, ingrained with a 
belief in woman’s inferiority, and of a na- 
tive element just out of bondage, and of a 
vicious, d ded class whose only assump- 
tion of citizenship is to vote early and of- 
ten. It must contend with the selfishness 
of women who have no thought Moe 
petty, personal interests, and with the igno- 
rance and indifference of women who know 
not the definition of politics nor the value 
of the ballot. It must contend with ques- 
tions of partisan policy, which, in this one- 
sided Government, are held paramount to 
questions of patriotism and justice; and, 
lastly, it must contend with the bitterest 
opposition of an unprincipled interest which 
fears that Suffrage for women may mean 
temperance for men. 

In this coming hand-to-hand contest in 
Indiana in behalf of the eternal principles 
of right and justice, we ask your sympathy, 
encouragement and aid. Yours truly, 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Cor. Sec. Ind. W. 8. A. 


The president then announced that Mrs. 
ex-Governor Wallace, of Indiana, would 
say afew words. Mrs. Wallace is a fluent 
and easy speaker, and her address was very 
pointed. 

i MRS. WALLACE’S REMARKS, 


My Dear Sisters:—Members of one 
common mind—to you I shall speak in par- 
ticular. I donot propose to argue the ques- 
tion of Woman’s Rights, because that is a 
question I suppose conceded. I wish to 
talk to you women of our duties in the mat- 
ter ou are as much interested in a good 
government as the men, because you are 
protecting yourselves against aggression. 

t is as well for a boy to attempt to work a 
difficult problem at school and Jeave half of 
it out, as 1t is to attempt to have one-half of 
the race work the problem of government 
and leave the other half out. I pity the wo- 
man from the bottom of my heart who can 
fold her hands in utter indifference to this 
great question and say that she has rights 
euough. In this great Government I have 
no antagonism toward man. What I want 
to see is manand woman workingin unison; 
man and woman together controlling the 
reins of government. Every man must con- 
fess that the moral forces of the nation are 
in the hands of the women. Go to the peni- 
tentiary and house of correction, and see 
the large percentage of men there. Then 
go to church and sce the large majority of 
women whoattend there. In the beginning 
of all things dominion was given to us joint- 
ly, and how it was that woman lost her do- 
minion Ido not know. I asked a lady this 
question the other day, and she pleased my 
vanity at least by, saying because man had 
degenerated. I do not believe it is because 
man has degenerated, but because the wo- 
men themselves are not doing their duty. 
The men have made enough of the physical 
efforts of life, and the women should now 
work awhile. The time will come when this 
right will be universally conceded to wo- 
man, and will remain with her until He who 
has the power to change and reign shall 
change it. 


The address of Mrs. Wallace was loudly 
applauded. Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Boston, 
next delivered a short address. 


MRS. STONE’S REMARKS. 


Mrs, Lucy Stone followed in a speech in 
which she set forth the basis of the claim 
for Woman Suffrage. She showed how 
custom and law and religious teaching are 
built up around and against this claim. All 
these barriers are to be removed before jus- 
tice can be secured to women. This is part 
of our work. Important influences are op- 
erating to obliterate the idea, hitherto ull 
pervading, that women are intellectually in- 
ferior to men. Anne Whitney and Har- 
riet Hosmer are easily at the head among 
artists as sculptors. omen authors, from 
George Etiot down, hold places in the front 
ranks, The girl graduates of our colleges 
take their full share of prizes. Women 
physicians find ample fields for their pro- 
fession. Women are sought for the plat- 
form. - The old idea that they will lower in- 
tellectual standards if they are admitted to 
equal opportunities, is passing away. Mrs. 
Stone illustrated by anecdotes, She showed 
the gains already made in equalizing the 
laws, and quoted the fact that women now 
vote in a limited degree in England and 
Scotland, and on School Suffrage in many 
of our States, while in the Isle of Man, und 
in Wyoming Territory they vote on all ques- 
tions that men do. These voters are the 
same womanly women that they were be- 
fore,and their meddling with the laws which 
meddle with them has been found to be safe 
to the State (one is‘ashamed that this needs 
to be said) and protective to the women. 
Mrs. Stone expressed an earnest desire that 
the women of Kentucky would unite in 
this movement, and form a strong and ac- 
tive society. 

The following despatch was received 
from the National Reform Conference in 
session in New York. 

Fraternal greeting from the National 
Reform Conference, which body demands 
full Suffrage for women as an inherent 
right. W. MCLELLAN Brown, Sec. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session began at 2.30 
o’clock. 

The committee on credentials reported 
44 delegates from 13 States. 

On motion of Dr, Blackwell, a committee 


of thirteen was appointed. 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Richmond, Ky.; Mrs. 8. P. 
Carr, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Mary E t, Indiana; 


Mrs. C. H. Shrader, South Carolina; R-v. Antoinette 
B. Biackwell, New Jersey; Howell Graves, Indiana; 
Mrs. R. M. Hazard, Mo.; Rev. Anna Oliver, N. Y.; 
H. B. Blackwell, Maseachusetts; Col. J. H. Ward, 
Ky.; Mrs. Hettie C. Wilson, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Meri- 
wether, Tenn.; Mrs. Lucinda Johnson, Nebraska. 


The following ladies were appointed as a 
committee on finance: 





M i. God . ’ , . 
wnS Sassen Sag Cons 

The chairman then called upon Col. John 
Ward, who spoke as follows: 


COL. JOHN H. WARD. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is not my 
intention to present to you my reasons for 
being an advocate of Woman Suffrage. 
While on the street with one of the dele- 
gates, I heard the remark made that Ken- 
tucky has the most favorable laws toward 
women of any State inthe Union. I have 
been a practicing lawyer in this State for 
over twenty years, and in that time have 
settled up a large number of estates, and I 
shall not be going far short of the mark when 
I say that in nine-tenths of these cases the 
woman was the sufferer. I will give one 
instance: There was a gentleman in the 
grocery business on Murket street, whose 
wife had considerable money. When times 
got hard, he wanted a little more money, 
and borrowed $5000 from his wife, and gave 
her credit for it on the books, After he 
died, I came to settle up the estate, and she 
proved her debt, thinking that this was all 
that was necessary under the law. When 
the matter was brought into court, the claim 
was presented and objected to. Whether 
her children starved or not, it did not mat- 
ter; under the law the debt could not be 
collected. There is another well-known 
case in this city, which is within the mem- 
ory of nearly every one in this house. I 
have heard lawyers say that they understood 
about how married women could exercise 
the rights of a single woman; but this isa 
difficult statement to make. I myself con- 
ferred this right upon my wife, and I will 
now confess that { donot know what rights 
she obtained by it. There was a young 
lawyer of this city who was possessed of a 
very bright mind, but also cursed with ex- 
travagant habits. He married a young wid- 
ow having between $30,000 and $40,000. 
His extravagant habits began to tell upon 
the fortune of his wife. At her earnest so- 
licitation he conferred upon his wife the 
right to act for herself. The wife died 
some time afterward, a couple of years af- 
ter a child had been born to her. She made 
ample provision for this child in her will. 
The husband did not receive quite as much 
money as he wanted. He said that the 
rights he had bestowed upon her did not 
empower her to makea will. He carried 
the case into the Chancery Court, and it 
was decidedinhisfavor. All the traditions 
of the law of the Commonwealth are against 
women and their rights. A woman may 
get aright to make a will, but under the 
common laws of Kentucky it can be broken. 
A woman may make a will by the consent 
of her husband, but after the death of the 
woman he may retract it by simply with- 
drawing his consent. This is the state of 
the law here, which is the State most favor- 
able toward women. If I had not been a 
Woman’s Rights man before, my experience 
as a lawyer would have made me one. I am 
in favor of this move as a step toward free- 
dom and equality, asa man and an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


The report of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island was next read by 
Miss Llewellan, of Indiana: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation commenced its public work for the 
past year by holding its annual meeting 
November 11, 1880, the report of which 
was duly published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. The executive committee immedi- 
ately after met and divided itself into spe- 
cial committees for greater efficiency in the 
work of the association. 

A committee of five was appointed to have 
charge of the circulating of petitions and 
arranging for the hearing on School Suf- 
frage, another of three for the hearing on 
Woman Suffrage, and one of five, to ar- 
range for monthly meetings and social teas. 
The work for the year was laid out by the ex- 
ecutive committee last spring, and has been 
carried out by the association. 

The petition for Woman Suffrage carried 
in for the year 1880 not having been acted 
upon by the last Legisiature, no new peti- 
tions were circulated, but the work of this 
committee was directed to securing action 
upon those already before the General As- 
sembly. This committee went to the Leg- 
islature and requested that some action be 
taken. This matter was referred to a spe- 
cial committee of the Senate. A hearing 
was then given in the Senatechamber, Jan- 
uary 20. In behalf of the petitioners ap- 
peared Mrs. Chace, president of our asso- 
ciation, who made a strong and forcible 
plea for the enfranchisement of women and 
equal representation with men, and showed 
clearly the injustice done to women by our 
present class legislation in respect to the 
bequeathing of property and the guardian- 
ship of children. 

Mrs. Chace was followed by Miss East- 
man, who made one of her most eloquent 
appeals, clear, logical and convincing; hold- 
ing the committee and a large majority of 
the Senate who were present deeply inter- 
ested and apparently impressed. Mr. 
George Henry also spoke, urging with great 
earnestness justice alike to man and woman. 

We had from this hearing every reason 
to expect at least a minority report in our 
favor, but the Legislature adjourned and 
made no report upon these petitions. 

Toward the close of the session a note 
was addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, requesting, as the petitions had 
been before the Senate for two years, that 
some disposition be made of them. The 
note was not answered, and no report was 
made. It is needless to ask the question if 
any class of men would have been treated in 
this manner. 

The petitions to Congress asking fora 
Sixteenth amendment, and those for School 
Suffrage, were both circulated at the same 
time, and efforts made to canvass the city 
as thoroughly as possible. Those for the 
Sixteenth amendment, signed by over 1000 
names, were duly forwarded to Washing- 
ton. More than 4000 signatures were 
obtained to; the School Suffrage petitions. 
These were presented to the State Legisla- 
ture, and by that body referred toa joint 





special committee. This committee granted 
a hearing to the petitioners Friday, Febru- 
omy 6 he s ers on this occasion were 
Miss May, of Boston, Rev. Mr. Greer, Mr. 
Hinckley, Capt. Eldridge and Mr. Liscomb, 
of Providence. ‘I'he question was well and 
ably presented by all the speakers. The 
committee unanimously reported in favor 
of the petitioners. he House of Rep- 
resentatives indorsed the report of the com- 
mittee by a large majority, but the measure 
was defeated in the Senate after three days’ 
debate. . 

Some of the members opposing us even 
came prepared with written speeches. This, 
together with the time given by the Senate 
to the consideration of this measure, was to 
some of us, who remember well the cay- 
alier treatment, or no treatment at all, of 
former years, matter for congratulation, an 
evidence of progress in our cause, and we 
think aught to counted in as one of our 
gains. The monthly meetings have been 
held regularly, as has been our custom for 
many years, and have been well attended. 
These meetings are for the consideration 
and discussion of all subjects, especially in 
the interests of women. 

They are followed by a social tea, which 
was instituted for the purpose of promoting 
the social element by encouraging familiar 
conversation and friendly intercourse. 

For the December meetings we had Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, who called out a large 
audience interested in the subject of ‘‘In- 
dustrial Education.” In January Mrs. Har- 
riette R. Shattuck, of Malden, Mass., read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘What Massachusetts 
Women Have Done in Literature.” In Feb- 
ruary Mr. Liscomb, of Providence, read an 
able paper on ‘‘Higher Education of Wo- 
men.” In March Mrs. E. B. Chace read a 
thoughtful and impressive paper on the 
life and character of Angelina Grimke Weld. 
In April, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer talked 
tous on ‘Specialties in Domestic Labor,” 
the subject and speaker both calling out on 
this occasion a large audience. 

At this meeting resoiutions of respect to 
the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, 
one of our oldest members, and one who 
has labored earnestly, and done much in 
the interest of women, were presented by 
Mr. Hinckley, and unanimously adopted. 

In May, ‘‘a review of the work of the 
year” was the matter for consideration, 
with papers by Mrs. E. B. Chace, Mrs, 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, and remarks by Mr, 
Hinckley, Dr. Channing. Mrs. Mary Peck- 
ham, Mr, Liscomb, and Mr. Henry. At this 
meeting the work of the association in rela- 
tion to the General Assembly was especially 
considered, and particularly the recent dis- 
cussion of that body as to whether women 
should be placed on the board of the reform 
school for girls. Early in the session of our 
Legislature a committee was appointed in 
the house to consider the question of placing 
the reform school for girls entirely in the 
hands of women. This committee recom- 
mended a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a board of women 
for the management of the girls’ reform 
school. 

This met with strong opposition when it 
came up for discussion, and one of. the 
most prominent members to speak ‘in oppo 
sition and ridicule to this bill, was a man 
who had been, at this very session, the 
most active advocate for School Suffrage and 
had been chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee, and consequently heard all the argu- 
ments for School Suffrage, thus showing 
that singular consistency and logic which 
we sometimes meet fn men, and upon which 
they so strongly pride themselves. The 
discussion in the Legislature on this bill 
called out remarks that were an insult to 
every woman in the State. It is well for 
women to read carefully such discussions, 
and thus learn the contempt with which 
they are regarded by many of the men who 
are sent to represent them. Women who 
observe closely the proceedings of our Leg- 
islatures must early learn that moral ques 
tions do not receive much attention, and are 
always subordinate to the national ones— 
disabled soldiers, peddlers’ licenses, fish 
questions, incorporate hospitals and the 
like are always fairly considered. We 
claim that the best moral element in the 
community is not represented. It is not 
enough to urge that it is of no importance 
what the General Assembly do; that the 
sentiment of the people is the main thing, 
and it is that which will determine our 
position and power. So long as any exten- 
sion of our political rights must come 
through the Legislatures of the country, we 
are forced to a constant consideration of 
their action. Although Rhode Island is 
small, and it might seem on that account it 
might easily be managed, still it is an old 
and conservative community, and clings to 
the old traditions as it has always to its old 
Colonial charter; and, again, the political 
machinery isin the hands of a few men of 
wealth, who, with the means at their com- 
mand, easily control the politics of so small 
a State. In view of the failures and disap- 
pointments of the past year, the executive 
committee have decided for the coming year 
to present but one petition to the Legis- 
lature, and that for full and unconditional 
Suffrage for women—believing ;that if Suf- 
frage is necessary and right on one point, it 
is right on all questions affecting human in- 
terests. Yet, while we urge full Suffrage, 
we would accept with gladness the ballot if 
offered us on any one point, such as the ed- 
ucational or temperance question. But we 
will not ask for a partial Suffrage, since we 
fully believe in our right to the fullest 
representation in all governmental affairs. 

And so, in cauiibcaion. we shall urge 
afresh that only by the ballot and through 
the ballot can we obtain that recognition to 
which every class in society is entitled. 

Saran E, H. Doyix, Ch. Ha. Com. 


REPORT FROM IOWA, 


The Iowa report was then read by Miss 
Laura Clay, daughter of Gen. Cassius M, 
Clay. The report, which was a very inter- 
esting one, is as follows: 

Your annual meeting coming earlier than 
usual and that of Iowa being called later, 
we have had no yearly convention since our 
last report. The State society held a semi- 
annual meeting in June in Couucil Bluffs, 





— 


which was addressed by some of the choic- 
est speakers in the State, and good results 
are expected to follow from carrying the 
gospel of Woman Suffrage to Iowa's most 
western boundary. 

Our energetic and self-sacrificing agent, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, has visited 
twenty-nine counties during the year, and 
oo seventy-three public addresses ; organ- 
zed two county societies, and secured the 
names of persons who will act as co dpera- 
tive committees in fifty-six towns. She has 
visited several places where she gave no 
public lectures, but did missionary work, 
distributed tracts and papers and circulated 
petitions. The meetings, with few excep- 
tions, were well attended. These people re- 
ceived the word gladly, especially the wo- 
men. The local newspapers treated her 
kindly, except in two or three instances. 

The clergy welcomed her to their pul- 
pits on Sabbath evenings, and did much to 
secure good audiences, 

The work has been made easier and more 
successful through the help of friends of 

Woman Suffrage residing in the various lo- 
calities visited by our agent. 

“The Women’s Declaration of Rights,” 
made in 1876, has been modified and adopt- 
ed by the Suffragists of Iowa, and copies 
have been printed for every county in the 
State; and upon the last Fourth of July, on 
the prairies of Iowa, woman’s protest went 
up with the peans sung to our nation’s great- 
ness, 

Our Legislative sessions being biennial, 
there has been no action taken since our last 
report, but a memorial to that body is being 
circulated. 

The Polk County society, which meets 
regularly in Des Moines, not content with 
other methods of agitation, two years since 
began a system of quarterly tea parties, 
which have become very popular, different 
members by turns throwing open their 
house to accommodate their hosts of friends. 
Refreshments are always succeeded by good 
speakers, and every interesting and pleasant 
social event is intended to mark one step 
forward toward woman’s political liberty. 
Many prominent ministers, lawyers and 
others have by this means identified them- 
selves with the cause. 

Our State association has suffered a great 
loss within the last year in thedeath of Mrs. 
Nancy R. Aller, corrsponding secretary of 
the society, who while living gave to the 
cause liberally of the fruit of both head and 
hands, and dying left a bequest by which 
the good work goes on. 

The Greenback party of the State, at their 
last annual convention, adopted in their 
platform of principles the following: ‘‘We 
denounce as most dangerous the restriction 
of the right of Suffrage in many States, and 
its abolition in the District of Columbia, 
and demand equal political rights for all 
men and women.” 

They also nominated a woman, Mrs. M. 
E. Nash, for the office of State superintend- 
ent of schools, but she declining, the cen- 
tral committee chose a prominent friend of 
Woman Suffrage, Mrs. A. M. Swain, who is 
doing effective work, 

Possessi::g broad views and liberal culture, 
she was willing to suffer defeat for the sake 
of the opportunity it gave to agitate reforms 
of which she believes the world stands in 
need. 

A woman, intelligent and outspoken in 
her allegiance to our cause, received the 
nomination for the oflice of school superin- 
tendent in Polk County from both the 
Greenback and Democrat'c parties. 

A woman is upon one of our State boards 
of charities, and recently, upon the resigna- 
tion of the superintendent of the State re- 
form school for girls, a woman was chosen 
to fill the position. 

We have told you of our associated work, 
and in this we are full of hope; yet we be- 
lieve that seattered throughout Iowa, in 
city and in rural homes, is a great army of 
women, who while their hearts burn within 
them because of their political degradation, 
are yet quietly working in their own house- 
holds and before their own doors, where, if 
they do not change public sentiment rapid- 
ly, they yet change it surely. Sons are 
growing up in. an atmosphere which is de- 
veloping a breadth of sympathy that will 
soon fill our halls of legislation with a class 
of young men who will sweep from our 
State constitution and our statute books 
this hated relic of barbarism. 

Mary J. CoacresHau., Chair. Ex. Com. 


THE FAR WEST. 
The report from the association of Ne- 
braska was then read by Mrs. Mary E, 
Haggart, of Indianapolis. 


NEBRASKA REPORT. 


Not until just now (9 P. M., Oct. 22) have 
I given up all hope of attending the Louis- 
ville convention. At Kearney this week, 
where we had a grand and enthusiastic 
time, we elected three delegates, one of 
whom is Mrs. Lucinda Russell, of Tecum- 
seh, Nebraska, the treasurer of our State 
association, who is visiting in the East, and 
will make it possible to attend the conven- 
tion. Ido not know whether the third del- 
egate will attend or not, but the second, 
whose alternate I was, is chairman of our 
executive committee; it is through her we 
obtain railroad privileges, and she promis- 
ed, if possible, to obtain a pass forme. I 

resume she has not been able to do so, as 

have not heard from her. I can not af- 
ford to spend any money just now outside 
my State, so shall have to give up the pleas- 
ure it would be to see again you who have 
worked so long in the cause we are now s0 
earnestly engaged in. Mrs. Russell will 
have a report sent her from the different 
gp districts; but we are now so rapid- 
y organizing that it is difficult to give an 
adequate report. Our Kearney convention, 
of which I send you a paper, was a great 
improvement on that held in Omaha in 
July, both in number of delegates, and in 
enthusiasm of participants. Our organiza- 
tion is not yet a year old, and we are all 
busy women, who have taken up this work 
in addition to other pressing duties, Yet 
we have twenty-seven organizations in coun- 
ties and towns. Those in counties, twelve 
in number, are looking toward organization 
in the various precincts. We have a live 
Woman Suffrage journal, which we are 
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making an effort to circulate extensively. 
Over seventy papers in the State have de- 
clared in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
while many of these do nothing to help us, 
we may count upon their assistance in pro- 
portion as we increase in strength. Other 
influential papers will favor Woman Suf- 
frage if they are once satisfied that the 
majority of women want the franchise. 
We find that the majority of women do 
want it as soon as we get an expression from 
them at atl, but itis vain to expect active 
demonstration or aggressive work from the 
majority, because of family cares and lack 
of money. A lady in Bloomington asked 
the qtestion of forty-five lauies, not se- 
lected, and she found that two were op- 
posed, five indifferent, three wanted to vote 
on temperance questions and the rest, thirty- 
five, wanted to vote without any reservation. 
I imagine these proportions would hold 
among all American women. We propose 
to place a petition to the veters in ever 
school district in Nebraska, and get it 
signed by the women who desire the amend- 
ment to pass. We are going to hold a 
State Convention in, Norfolk (the point up 
North where I organized last week) in No- 
ven.ber, and we desire to get there delegates 
from the seventeen counties in that district. 
In all our forces there are just now only two 
women who can go so far from home to do 
organizing work; so Mrs, Bittenbender, the 
secretary, and Ihave divided up the district 
and hope to get organizations in every part 
before the convention. The trouble with all 
our work ‘s lack of money, and this is the 
burden of my song. 

At our executive meeting in July I was 
requested to ask the American Suffrage So- 
ciety for assistance. I hoped to do soin 
person, but as | can not come, may I inter- 
est you to make a plea for us? Our cause 
is yours. We are now the division under 
fire. If we fail, it will put us back for 
many years, and much time and strength 
and money will be needed to keep up the 
advantage we are now gaining under the 
present stimulus. If we succeed, it will be 
impossible for American women anywhere 
to be long disfranchised. I could wax elo- 
quent on this subject if I had time and did 
not fear to trespass on your paticnce. Iam 
sure that you realize the situation, but in 
order to emphasize it I will state that our 
finances are in such condition that the work- 
ers have to pay their own expenses, even of 
stationery. What money we can raise ‘we 
use for the most necessary expenses, such 
as printing, although even in this we are 
limited. I enclose you some tracts which as 

et are all we have been able to publish. 
The one with the constitution was prepared 
by the secretary, the others by myself, at 
our own expense. Now, instead of having 
a few thousand like these, we ought to have 
hundreds of thousands of different kinds to 
circulate in every home in Nebraska. The 
pamphlets yousent me I distributed around, 
trying to get one or two into each county. 
Is there a firm anywhere which publishes 
Suffrage literature? Am I insisting too 
much when I ask you to make an appeal for 
us? I never wanted so much to be rich in 
my life, and when I think of the money 
that women are giving to so many other 
things I become impatient. I think if one 
is convinced of the rightness of this it is 
the first thing to settle, and then we shall 
have more favorable conditions as the base 
of operations. 7 

We are hopeful of success. The number 
of active workers is, of course, small. Some 
women are waiting until they see how we 
get on. Some are idle because they know 
it will succeed any way; others, because 
they know defeat is inevitable. We are op- 
posed, doubtless, by the same prejudice, 
ignorance and conservatism that you have 
met. We are helped by the energy and 
wisdom with which women everywhere are 
rising to the work, and so we ‘‘trust in God 
and keep our powder dry.” I hope Mrs. 
Russell will get her materials in time to 
make you a good report. You must not 
take this as one. It is written too hastily, 
and theego in it is too apparent. Oh, how 
much I should hke to be with you! I hope 
you will do the Louisville people much 
good and have a grand meeting. Ul have a 
brother in Louisville attending the Baptist 
Seminary. I will write h's wife to be sure 
to attend the convention. If she makes 
herself known to you, welcome her for me. 
With much love, yours ever for the estab- 
lishment of Nebraska’s motto, “Equality 
before the law.” 

CLARA Bewick CoLpy, 

Beatrice, Neb., Oct. 22, 1881. 


THAT DEMOCRATIC STATE. 
The following short report from the pres- 
ident of the New Jersey association was 
then read: 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 8, 1881. 
H. B. BLAcKWELL, Esq.—My Dear Sir: 
We have accomplished but little in New 
Jersey during the past year, bearing directly 
on the Suffrage for women, as a State so- 
ciety. But several important acts have been 
passed by our Legislature within the last 
three or four years, materially affecting for 
the better the rights of married women in 
their estates, a fact which will be of interest 
to your convention. With my best wishes 

for its success, I remain your friend, 
Joun WuiTEHEAD. 


DR. H. B. BLACKWELL. 
The afternoon session closed with an ad- 
dress from Dr. Blackwell: 


I want to tell you why we came to Louis- 
Ville. .We came here because we have an 
idea that Louisville is the key of the whole 
South. It has always seemed to me that 
Louisville stands to the South as Boston 
Stands tothe North. We believe the time 
has come when the South needs Woman 
Suffrage. You have all lived to see one of 
the most momentous changes in the Gov- 
ernment which the history of the Govern- 
ment can show, and we are not now work- 
ing under the same republican government 
8safter the war of the Revolution. The 
aw then was that no man could vote under 
the constitution unless he was a property- 
holder. This was finally changed by Jet- 
ferson, Franklin and others. Franklin ar- 
Sued the case thus: ‘‘I have a neighbor who 
Owns a mule, worth £40, and the man is al- 





lowed to vote. If the mule dies, the man 
cannot vote, because he has not the £40. 
Which is it that votes, the man or the 
mule?” Since the reconstruction, South 
Carolina bas done away with this, and 
Rhode Island is the only State that requires 
a property qualification. The welfare of 
the country demands that the women shall 
vote. A well-knewn gentleman of this 
city, editor of one of your newspapers, told 
me a few days ago that this city is controil- 
ed by purchasable and purchased votes. A 
man could come out for mayor, who was 
the most popular and best man in the city, 
and another man may announce himself, 
whe shall spend more money, and buy him- 
self in office. Lam not making these charges 
against Louisville, but the gentleman who 
made them you all respect and honor. I 
can say the same is substantially true of 
Boston or any of the large Eastern cities. 

Mr. Blackwell then proceeded ina very 
eloquent manner to trace the progress of 
emancipation in its various stages, first the 
full liberty of the white men, then that of 
the negroes, and gave some very powerful 
reasons why the women should be allowed 
the privilege of the ballot box. 

“Every man, white or black, rich or 
poor,” he said, ‘‘is a sovereign, and every 
woman, rich or poor, is a subject.” 

He concluded his able speech by saying: 
‘Ido believe that the South will finally 
shame the North by taking this step toward 
freedom. How can we predict otherwise 
when we see such good evidences of the 
fact that Kentucky will honor itself by 
honoring women?” 


The meeting then adjourned until 7.30 
P. M. 
THE NIGHT SESSION, 


The attendance at the night session of the 
Woman Suffrage convention was far larger 
than during the day. ‘The audience was 
composed principally of women, some of 
whom seemed to take a deep interest in the 
meeting. The meeting was called to order 
at 7.30 0’clock by Dr. H. B. Blackwell. The 
first feature of the programme was an ad- 
dress by Dr. Mary F. Thomas, president of 
the association. 

DR. THOMAS’ REMARKS. 


We come to you with words of encour- 
agement and good cheer after over thirty 
years’ discussion of tne claims of woman to 
the full and free exercise of all the rights 
of American citizenship. The appeal has 
found its way to the hearts of the people in 
almost every section of our country, and, 
in a great measure, truth thus expressed has 
been its own vindicator, and to-day we are 
extended fraternal greetings from large 
numbers of the best men and womer of the 
nation. 

The eternal principle of progress in the 
investigation of the claims of all human 
beings to the rights that pertain to them by 
virtue of their humanity, has stamped itself 
on the spirit of the age, so that now we 
look at the rights of man and woman in the 


[SEE PAGE 357.] 








Worthless Stuff, 

Not so fast, my friend; if you could see the 
strong, healthy, blooming men, women and 
children that have been raised from beds of 
sickness, suffering und almost death, by the 
use of Hop Bitters, you would say ‘‘Glori- 
ous and invaluable remedy’”’ See other col- 
umn.—Philadelphia Press. 





Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is the best remedy for 
female weakness that they ever heard of, 
for it gives universal satisfaction. Send to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western ave- 
nue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


“it is Curing Everybody,” 


writes a druggist. ‘‘Kidney-Wort is the 
most popular medicine we sell.” It should 
be by right, for no other medicine has such 
specific action on the liver, bowels and kid 
neys. If you have those symptoms which 
indicate biliousness or deranged kidneys do 
not fail to procure it and use faithfully. In 
liquid or dry form it is sold by all druggists. 
—Sali Lake City Tribune. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,” gays 
Col. Higginson. 











New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, clegant and substantial... $1.00, 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


~ GAMES. 
Of English & Bible History. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
“Charming games, full of instruction and amuse- 
ment.”’—Frances E. Willard. 
“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more mature age, these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits.”"—N. Y. Paper. 





Price of cach, 50 cente; postage free. Small stamps 
received. Mention this paper, and address 
rs. A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan. 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, ; Boston, 





Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect eatisfac- 


jon. 
Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 c:nts_ per 
ard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. 43 3m in 





ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Anthem Har . ($1.25). W. O. Perkins. 
Emerson's Book of Anthems. «2». 


1.25). Johnson, 


American Anthem Book. eareyaavoey: 
Gem Gleaner. <si.00.) J. a. chaawick. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book. ¢s1.00. 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new 
Anthems. In the above five books will be found all 
that possib!y can be needed, and of the very best 

uality. 
be Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson’s new HERALD OF Praise ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb's Festivat Cuorvs Book ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’s InpEX ($1.00); in Tourgee’s CHorvus 
Cuo1k ($1.50); in Perkins’ TempLe ($1.00); and in 
Emerson's Voicz or WorsuiP ($1.00). 


—— MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
Should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 


Joseph’s Bondage ($1.00). Chadwick. 
Christmas (80 cents). Gutterson. 
There are many others. SEND For Lists! 

— DO NOT FORGET —— 
That the IDEAL [75 cents], by Emerson, is the book 
of the season for Singing Classes. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. Liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
asse2. 


Harper’s Young People. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Suited to boys and wate of from six to sixteen years 
age. 





Volume III, commences Nov. 1, 1881. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


The Youne Prorie has been from the first suc- 
cessful beyond anticipation.—|N. Y. Evening Post. 

it has a distinct purpose to which it steadily ad- 
heres—that, namely, of supplanting the vicious pa- 
pers for the young with a paper more attractive, as 
well as more wholesome.—| Boston Journal. 

For neatness, eleg nce of engraving, and contents 
gece, it is unsurpassed by an De omy > of the 

ind yet brought to our netie—T ittsburg Gazette. 

Its weekly visits are eagerly looked for, not only 
by the children, but also by parents who are anxious 
to_provide pure literature for their girls and boys. 
—([Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N.Y. 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their chi'dreu read at the family fire- 
side.—(Hartford Daily Times. 

Just the paper to take the eye and secure the ct- 
tention of the boys and girls.—(Springfield Union. 





TERMS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE | $1.50 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, — 

Srnete NumBers Four Cents each. 

The Bound Volume for 1881 will be ready early in 
November. Price $3.00; postage prepaid. Cover 
for Young People for 1881, 35 cents; postage, 13 cents 
additional. 

Remittinces should be made by post-office money 
order or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

«Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harper & Brothers. 

Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The cducation of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 

Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
era of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 

Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH C0,, 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 


WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° ° 





President. 


J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 





Branches, . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 

They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 





$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 
By, BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
rof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
hoe of Bjornson and a fine portrail. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation 
at home and abroad. not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ ““Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her = 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends*’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
-<- doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity, Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

Animportant work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous i 


A New Novel by the Auther of 
“One Summer.” 


AUNT SERENA. 


4 BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 1 vol. 12mo. 
1,25. 

“Setting aside its fascination asa story, it is a 
light, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon- 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit... Miss 
Howard is entitled to a high place among the best 
writers of American fiction."—Boston Transcript. 

‘A second novel, which is better than her first, 
and which differs from it almost as widely as if it 
were the work of another hand.’’—Boston Budget. 


Issued with the Approval of Mr. Emerson and his 
Family. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By, Seones WILLIS COOKE, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


“The book has been corrected in its personal state 
ments by a member of Mr. Emerson's family, and 
will be taken generally as a substantial and authori- 
tative volume, the faithful gleanings of a faithful 
disciple. Much matter which has been putin type 
at least once, but is not to be found in Mr. Emerson's 





is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
ip the Adlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
ba ps a cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. Ilvol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
an on and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


. 
A Gentleman of Leisure, 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Witao illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets’* comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 
THE sTORYWY 





——OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— by— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, e ° $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 90. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTASS. By Annie G. 
Hale... sccccccccscscccccccccces cccccccccce 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. ..e..--sseeseeees coscoe 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing... ccccocccces cocccccccccccesccccce 1.00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THENGS. By Pansy....... eoveses sesee 1,00 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.......++.++... Secccccece + 1,50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. EB. Merrill ..cccccs sees cose sccsccsces 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge... ceccscceceees oes -erecce srseeeees 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge i. 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge........ cone vasenuauyeregocne onocponk 1,25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS! 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





vol , is here brought together, to illustrate criti- 
cal passages in the career of this remarkable man, 
and the public will generally concede, on reading 
what Mr. Cooke has to say, that he isa most excel- 
lent Boswell.” —N,. Y. Times. 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faith- 
ful study, and some high authorities who have exam- 
ined the MSS. promise it a permanent place in litera- 
ture,”—Unity, Chicago. 

“Tt contains a great deal of matter not included in 
any volume of Mr. Emerson's hitherto published.”— 
Boston Budget. 


Japanese Episodes, 


By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 1 vol. 18mo, $1.00. 

A charming volume of tales and sketches of the 
romantic and picturesque life and manners in the 
country of the Daimios. 


The American Newspaper. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 1vol. 82mo, 
Vest-pocket Size 25 cents. 


Leaves of Grass. 
WALT WHITMAN'S COMPLETE POEMS, 


Containing all the matter comprised in his former 
volumes, with his latest poems. With portrait, 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 

The first and only complete edition of the works 
of the “good gray poet’’ will be heartily welcomed 
by his numerous admirers. 


Eleanor Maitland. 


A Novel, By MRS, CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 


AMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full-page and letter-press illustrations from designs 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by AN- 
DREW. Small 4to, Englieh cloth, ~~~ $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated bymns and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

me,” ‘The breaking waves dashed high,”’ “Rock of 
ages," “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

“Home, sweet home.”’ 
= new volume increases the popularity of this 

series. 








Hannah Jane. 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
by.) With fuli-page and letter-press illustrations 
from original designs, and printed at the Universi 
y Press on paper made expressly for the purpose, 

oyal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
A well-known literary critic says: ‘‘It is certainly 
one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 

V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 

traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 

is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd self-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so thoroughly human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too 

are beanti.ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands of 
readers, and every reader a friend,” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Royal octavo, 7x934 inches. Handsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50, 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 

year. The story is told by one who has travelled ex- 

tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 
or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


a OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. Illustrated frem orfgi-: 
A designs, by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 40, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 


By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
Terons full-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1. 





This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot’s “Storie s 
from the Arabian Nights.” 
Catalogues free on application. Books sent pos t. 
paid on receipt of price. 
Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, . Bos 
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1 communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL 
all letters a pn A its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. . 
Letters containin: remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the , must be 
9688 Boston. ‘Remittances in 


sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit orderis re- 
ceived by the publisher to dacontinas and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages ts made. 








HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 

The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 


‘* All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P, M.” 

‘* All those who registered last year on 

}l-tax bills of 1880, and are also 

or 1881, will find their names on the lists 
ublished and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 
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THE LOUISVILLE MEETINGS. 





Nothing could have been finer than the 
reception given by Louisville to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, which 
met in that city last week. The need of ex- 
tending our outposts, and of winning new 
friends to our cause, had decided the ex- 
ecutive committee of this association to 
hold its eleventh annual meeting in Louis- 
ville. It was an experiment which the 
result has more than justified. Our success 
was due in a great degree to the fairness and 
friendliness of the press. Mr. Watterson, 
of the Courier-Journal, assured us in ad- 
vance that his paper would give full and 
accurate reports. Mr. Clark, of the Com- 
mercial, personally expressed his purpose to 
deal justly by the proceedings of the mect- 
ings. This was all that was needed. Any true 
statement of the claim of Suffragists is sure 
to command the respect of right minded 
people. 

The first session, on Tuesday morning, 
was for business. It was thinly attended 
by the citizens of Louisville, there being 
not more than a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred people present. But each succeed- 
ing session increased in numbers, until on 
the last evening, the Grand Opera House 
had not seats to hold the great and sympa- 
thetic audience which completely filled the 
body and galleries of the house, and left 
rows of men and women standing all 
around against the walls. 

‘I'he Vourier-Journal gave nine columns 
of verbatim report of the first day and eve- 
ing, together with philosophic and friend- 
ly editorials. The Commercial, not so large 
in size, and hence with less space to use, 
yet did editorially and by its reports ex- 
cellent service, by giving to its readers a 
true idea of the work which was sought to 
be done. 

Our delegates had come with encourag- 
ing reports in most cases, of the work in 
twelve States by auxiliary societies. Local 
societies in towns sent letters, and letters 
from individuals—a ,very large number— 
came to hand, all showing how widely 
Woman Suffrage ideas are spreading, and 
how earnestly its advocates strive to ad- 
vance their cause. All these reports the 
Louisville Courier-Journal published entire, 
together with the letters of Gov. Long of 
Massachusetts, of Gov. St. Joh n of Kansas, 
of John G. Whittier, of President Bascom 
of Wisconsin University, of President 
Eliot of Washington University, and 
others, along with full reports of each ses- 
sion to the last, and crowned the who'e by 
friendly editorials the next morning after 
the close of the meetings. 

Col. J. W. Ward, of Louisville, had 
kindly attended to preliminary arrange- 
ments, seconded by Mrs. Sylvia Goddard 
and Mrs. Col. Carr. At the opening session, 
Col. Ward called the meeting to order, 
welcomed us to the city, and introduced 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana, the 
president of the association. Rev. Mr. 
Jones opened the meeting with prayer. 
Particular details of the proceedings will 
be found elsewhere in these columns, and 
will well repay perusal. 

The speaking was excellent; the tone of 
the meeting just what we should desire. 
Col. Ward, Mrs. Mary B. Clay and Miss 
Laura Clay, daughters of Cassius M. Clay, 
took part in the meeting. The two first- 
named arraigned the Jaws of Kentucky for 
their injustice to women. The o!d Com- 
mon Law toa great extent prevails there 
still. Dr. T. 8. Bell, one of the oldest and 
most justly celebrated physicians of Louis- 
ville, sat with us on the platform, support- 
ing our cause by his presence, as he did 
twenty-eight years ago, when the present 
writer gave her lectures on consecutive 
evenings in the same city on ‘“‘Woman’s 
Rights,” to even larger audiences than those 
which gathered now. People from New 


Albany and Evansville, Indiana, crossed 
the river to attend our sessions. Lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, the educated, the 
wealthy and the plain people made up the 
audiences which crowded the Opera House, 
where the earlier and the later advocates wf 
this sacred cause united to forward it in 
this new field. At the last of our six ses- 
sions, Rev. Mr. Ashill, in a brief speech, en- 
dorsed our principles, and after prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Fyler, and the singing of the 
doxology, the meeting, which had been one 
of the most successful ever held, adjourned, 
having elected for its president next year, 
Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, of Nebraska, 
who so nobly championed the Suffrage 
amendment in the State Legislature last 
winter, and who now, by speech and pen, 
devotes himself to secure its final success. 

The seed sown had fallen on good ground 
—as appears in the fact that at the last ses- 
sion an invitation was given to all who de- 
sired to form a Woman Suffrage society to 
meet in adjoining rooms the next morning 
at nine o’clock. At the appointed time, a 
fine group of men and women came together 
who proceeded at once to the organization 
of a ‘‘Kentucky Woman Suffrage Society.” 
A constitution was adopted, which was sub- 
scribed to by every person present, with a 
dollar membership. Miss Mary B. Clay was 
chosen president, and the society made 
auxiliary to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. The formation of this strong 
and live society is of great value, as~ the or- 
genized beginning of the movement at the 
South. 

The citizens and public institutions of 
Louisville extended unsolicited courtesy to 
the members of our association, who were 
officially invited to the Home for the Wid- 
ows and Orphans of Masons, the only home of 
the kind in the United States; to the House 
of Refuge; to the Hospital for Women and 
Children; and to the High School. 

Not the least pleasant thing was an in- 
terview with Henry Watterson, the next 
morning after the close of the meetings. 
His friendly attitude, his comprehensive 
view of the whole situation and question, 
with his position of large influence as edi- 
tor of the Courier-Journal, made even those 
who have grown old in the service of this 
cause hopeful of living to see it victo- 
rious. Another milestone is passed, and 
the end of this long bloodless strife comes 
daily nearer. Let us thank God and take 
courage. L. 8. 
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A REMARKABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


The Louisville Conventior was remark- 
able in more ways than one. It was the 
first annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association ever held south 
of the Ohio river, and it was convened in 
the most representative city of the South, 
in a State which we are accustomed to re- 
gard as the very citadel of Bourbonism. 
There was no reason to expect any con- 
siderable sympathy or coéperation. Even 
an intelligent comprehension of the spirit 
avd object of the meeting seemed hardly to 
be expected. 

Yet we were welcomed by the daily press 
of the city, without distinction of party, 
with a genuine cordiality which ensured us 
a full and candid hearing. The Courier. 
Journal, the most influential and widely 
circulated newspaper of the South, gave 
full and truthful renorts of the proceedings, 
printing verbatim the greater part of the 
written communications, and commenting 
daily with increasing cordiality in its edi- 
torial columns. We print to-day one of 
these leading articles, from the pen of Mr. 
Henry Watterson, the able successor of 
George D. Prentice and the acknowledged 
leader of Southern journalism, which is ad- 
mirable alike in thought and expression. 
What a contrast it is, in its manliness and 
statesmanlike breadth of comprehension, 
with editorials which sometimes appear 
even in Northern newspapers! In saying 
this we are not unmindful that the tone of 
Northern papers also is marked by an in- 
creasing appreciation of the meaning and 
value of the Woman Suffrage movement. 

Conspicuous among those who partici- 
pated in the convention were several South- 
ern men and women of first-class ability and 
social position,—Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of 
Richmond, and Miss Laura Clay, of Lexing- 
ton, (daughters of Cassius M. Clay,) Col. 
John H. Ward and his sister, Mrs. Sylvia 
Goddard, Mrs. Col. Carr, and others of 
Louisville, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard and 
Mrs. J. P. Fuller, of Missouri, etc. Mrs. 
Fuller isa grand example of a Southern 
woman. She isa native of Virginia, the 
daughter of one of its most eminent divines, 
the widow of a leading Southern physician 
who voted in the State Convention to take 
North Carolina out of the Union, and who 
served in the Confederate army throughout 
the war, dying. soon after its close. Re- 
duced from affluence to poverty, like so 
many other Southern women, by emancipa- 
tion, Mrs. Fuller became a professor in the 
University of Missouri, and afterwards the 
president of Howard College in that State. 
Dignified and impressive in person, mind 
and manner, her views enlarged by the 
stern experiences of her life, thoroughly 
converted to the gospel of equal rights, Mrs. 
Fuller is eminently fitted to obtain a hearing 





in her native section and to open the eyes and 





hearts of Southern women and men to the 
value of Suffrage for women. 

Excellent reports were read from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Texas, as well as 
from Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Colorado, California, New York, 
New Jersey, and other Eastern, Northern 
and Western States. These reports were 
printed in full in the columns of the Cow- 
rier-Journal and in part in those of the Com- 
mercial and Post. They will do much to 
disarm prejudice and to secure a favorable 
hearing, in communities where new ideas 
are regarded with distrust. 

Where all spoke well, it would be in- 
vidious to single out any speakers for spe- 
cial praise. The addresses of Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, Dr. Mary F. Thomas and Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart, being written, were printed in 
full. Those of Mrs. Howe, Col. John H. 
Ward, Mrs. Ex-Gov. Wallace, Mrs. Fuller, 
Miss Eastman, Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Gougar, Rev. Anna Oliver, H. 
B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone, being deliv- 
ered without notes, had no adequate report, 
but gave special pleasure and awakened a 
lively interest. 

For the first time in twelve years we shall 
have to admit that the report of another pa- 
per, the Courier-Journal, is fuller than our 
own. But no report can do justice to the 
freshness and value of a convention, which 
numbered at its closing session more than 
1500 persons. In accordance with an an- 
nouncement made at the closing session, a 
Kentucky State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, auxiliary to the American Association, 
was organized next morning, in Louisville, 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
rooms. The names of forty members were 
enrolled on the spot, and immediate steps 
will be taken to petition the Legislature to 
confer full Municipal and Presidential Suf- 
frage on the women of Kentucky. 

The choice of Hon. Erasmus M. Gorrell 
as president for the ensuing year was unan- 
imous. This gentleman, having secured a 
Woman Sufffage amendment in Nebraska, 
has established an excellent monthly paper, 
the Western Woman's Journal, to champion 
the cause. We hope the next annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation may be held in Omaha, to promote 
the adoption of the amendment by the men 
of Nebraska. H. B. B. 
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THE MEETINGS IN INDIANA. 


Early impressions are never fully out- 
grown. It is not surprising that the large- 
minded liberality of the free West delights 
the writer, whose young manhood was 
passed amid its broad prairies and virgin 
forests. Our seven meetings in Indiana at 
Richmond, Dublin, Spiceland and Knights- 
town, on our return from Louisville, were 
well attended, and full of enthusiasm. 
Good reports of them appeared in the daily 
papers of Richmond and Indianapolis. 
The question is a live one in the Hoosier 
State, and it is no wonder, for four such 
admirable advocates as Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
Mrs. ex-Gov. Wallace, Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
are a galaxy of varied talent and character, 
almost unexampled in a single State. Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas is a woman whose sixty- 
five years have added dignity and charm to 
an expression peculiarly simple and unpre- 
tending. A certain quaint humor lights up 
her face and relieves her varnestness; her 
motherly, Quaker manner reminds us of 
Lucretia Mott. 

Mrs. Wallace speaks with real po-ver. 
She carries with her an impression of 
strength, mental and moral, which fits her 
to be in a special sense the leader of the 
women of the churches. With an unmis- 
takable air of cultivation and social position, 
she unites broad sympathy and sound 
sense, which overcome all social dis- 
tinctions, and carry conviction in every 
word she utters. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart is certainly one of 
the ablest women speakers in the West, and 
will rank as an orator with men of national 
reputation. She. spoke for more than an 
hour on the first evening at Louisville with 
marked effect, and her speech was printed 
in full by the Courter Journal. 

Mrs. Gougar excels in lively, practical 
expression. She pleases her hearers by her 
direct, frank, unstudied style. She some- 
times errs in using colloquial expressions, 
lacking in refinement, which are due, how- 
ever, not to coarseness of hought, but to 
an effort to place herself on the leve) of a 
popular assembly. Mrs. Gougar is a power, 
and as acampaign speaker and organizer is 
invaluable. 

Indiana has reason to be proud of her 
women, and we return East with redoubled 


thope and courage from what we have seen 


of our Western and Southern co-workers in 
the cause of Impartial Suffrage, and Equal 
Rights for all. 

The hospitality of our friends, Dr. and 
Mrs. Boyd, of Dublin, and others, made our 
visit a pleasure ‘instead of a toil, and we 
shall long carry with us the pleasant remem- 
brances of their comfortable and happy 
homes. We are confirmed in our belief 
that the Woman Suffrage women are the 
best housekeepers and mothers of the 
nation. H. B. B, 





THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


The Louisville Courier-/ournal, besides 
publishing a very full report of the Suffrage 
Convention recently held in that city, de- 
voted a leading editorial to our question. 
Without endorsing all the sentiments there- 
in expressed, we fully appreciate the candid 
and courteous manner in which the subject 
is treated. 


No true man, whatever his opinions or 
prejudices, can have followed the deliber- 
ations of the organized body of American 
women assembled yesterday and the day 
before in this city, without, to say the 
least of it, a sense of disquiet. 

The day has gone by when the ‘‘woman 
question,” with its varying relations to 
human life and its many-toned appeals to 
human feeling and reason, could be whistled 
down the wind of masculine derision. A 
day has come when the rights of women 
hold a direct and definite correspondence 
with the duties of men. It is nowhere 
doubted among enlightened peoples that re- 
forms of the most sweeping and radical 
description are indispensable; and he who 
either regards, or affects to regard, the sub. 
ject with disdain, and who would dismiss it 
with a scoff or sneer as a passing fancy, the 
offspring of feminine vanity and caprice, 
exposes himselt to the charge of brutality, 
ignorance and bigotry. It is, in short, no 
longer contended by thoughtful persons 
that we must not have movement. But, 

ranting the need of movement, of what 

escription chal] this be, and what direction 
shall it take to compass the greatest and the 
most enduring benefits? As this is a most 
complex and serious, as well as an almost 
unexplored, domain of speculative inquiry, 
and at the same time one of the nearest 
practical concern, it is impossible to rid the 
mind of it, to fly away from it, as presented 
by so respectable a gathering of our 
countrywomen. representing not mp | 
those who have worked and who have suf- 
fered, and who know something of what 
the world reully is, but also those who, 
born to happier conditions, have seen, sym- 
pathized and thought. The occasion bas 
been suggestive and touching in many ways, 
and we greatly mistake the public temper if 
it has not produced impressions of a more 
tangible kind. How far it may advance 
the objects immediately at issue remains, of 
course, to be tested by time. 

The enlargement of woman's sphere con- 
ceded—nay, her complete emancipation 
from the thraldom of barbarism and feudal- 
ism to which she has been for ages sub- 
jected—the question of Woman Suffrage 
presents itself as neither monstrous nor 
absurd, but as one of pure expediency. 
We agree in the main with all that is said, 
and said so admirably by Mrs. Haggart, 
Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. Stone. Women 
have the same rights that men have, and the 
man does not live, with a nature and intel- 
ligence above those of a dog, who can stand 
up and look a woman in the face and deny 
it. It is not a question of right at ali. Nor 
is it a question of desire. Suffrage is rather 
a duty than a right; and, perfectly conceiv 
ing the difficulties in the way of reform 
without it, we conceive a still greater and 
a more pressing need for women behind it. 

It is often said that women do not wish 
to vote, that they do not exercise the privi- 
lege of voting where they have it, and that 
whenever they demand it they will get it. 
All this is true, and it may be added that if 
they had the ballot they would not, in eight 
cases out of ten, know precisely what to do 
with it, and it may be argued that, instead 
of elevating the standards of womanhood, it 
might corrupt them, effecting none of the 
reforms really required, but falling like 
snow flakes, and losing its purity in the 
muddy waste of the franchise. This is but 
another way of saying that women lack the 
education indispensable to the wholesome 
exercise of Suffrage, and of describing the 
missing link in the chain of the argument 
advanced by those who claim so much for 
the enfranchisement of women. Is it wise 
to impose duties upon an unprepared, or 
half prepared, class? Has not the enfran- 
chisement of the blacks worked almost as 
much harm as good, and would it not have 
been better to have qualified them for the 
ballot before investing them with it? In 
the long run, undoubtedly, all will work 
for the best; but can we afford to make 
rash experiments upon an element so mo- 
mentous to our whole social, domestic and 
religious structure as that embraced by the 
term woman? Assuming that we could re- 
move the obstacles in the way of the phys- 
ical exercise of the ballot—so alter the 
mechanical arrangement of our elections as 
to enable women safely and decently tu 
vote—the dense innocence, the disqualify- 
ing incapacity, which our system of female 
education has made a condition of woman’s 
being—and a very bad and Dalefu: condition, 
we grant—renders it extremely doubtful 
whether, as she is at present reared and 
taught, Suffrage would not bea curse in- 
stead of a blessing. 

That which women require, first of all, 
and that which this whole woman’s move- 
ment really tends to, is education. It is 
simply shocking to consider the way we 
bring up our girls, They are actually taught 
to know nothing. The theory of our sys- 
tem is that, in order to keep them pure, we 
must keep them ignorant. The result is 
that we confine the process of purification 
to those that naturally take to it, and mul- 
tiply the errors, the sorrows and the suffer- 
ing an hundred fold. Girls should be edu- 
cated prey as boys are educated. They 
should be taught everything that boys are 
taught. If they want to go astray, let them 
at least go with their eyes open; for, as it 
is, they are first blindfolded, and then led 
to a pit dug expressly for them, and for 
every one that leaps it a dozen tumble in. 
Virtue among women, like honesty among 
men, is the offspring of education. A man 
must not steal because the interests of soci- 
ety demand that each shall possess and en- 
joy hisown. The woman must not com- 
mit adultery because the interests of society 
demand that the legitimacy of children, 
the sources of property and descent, shall 
be maintained, unquestioned and undefiled. 
In these regards, men and women are put 








upon their several responsibilities. But the 
men are instructed in the whole philosophy 
of the system under which they are to sub- 
sist, while the women are turned adrift 
with a few moral platitudes, and whatever 
else they may be able tu pick up in the 
cage or the gutter, to which, as a vale, their 
evolutions are restricted.. The inevitable 
consequence of this alternate caging and 
so ng is that one class is silenced by the 

appy security of immunity and ignorance, 
while the other is made to serve the mean 
uses and bad passions of the vicious and 
the strong, who set themselves to brutalize 
and debauch it. 

It is impossible to estimate the good 
which has been done the last five and twen- 
ty years by the agitation of questions re- 
lating to the condition of women. If the 
sometimes too ardent and aggressive leaders 
of this agitation have not accomplished all 
they have aimed at, they have yet made a 
great and beneficent progress. he area of 
woman’s work has been vastly enlarged. 
The means of self-protection and self-hel 
have been everywhere multiplied. Possi- 
bilities are open to woman, which, half a 
century ago, would have been considered 
preposterous. She is no longer restricted 
to neecle-work and nursing. She is not re- 
quired to fold her hands and fill her destiny 
by looking pretty and pleasing the men. 
Meant by God to be the counselor and com- 
rade of man, and always such to the wisest 
men, her place in the world is being recog- 
nized by law and custom, to which alone 
brutes bow allegiance. As time passes, the 
higher education, with its improved imple- 
ments and its larger opportunities, will still 
further develop and expand both woman 
and her work; and the end shall see—Suaf- 
frage perhaps, but, certainly, equality— 
equality in the presence of earthly statutes 
as 1t exists before the Throne of Grace. 

All honor, therefore, to these our coun- 
trywomen, as they go away from the midst 
of us, and the more and the greater honor to 
those among them who have been longest in 
the service, who have stood against derision 
and obloquy, and grown gray serving God 
and humanity according to their inepiration, 
and the light given them; and may the seed 
sown here fall upon fertile proce and bear 
bountifully.—Zouisville Courier-Journal. 

RESOLUTIONS AWD OFFICERS. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, held in Lou- 
isville, Ky., on the 25th and 26th ult., the 
committee on resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimous- 
ly adopted: 





RESOLUTIONS, 


The American Woman Suffrage Association bases 
its demand for equal legal and political rights for 
women on the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, viz: 

“Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed’’—women are governed. 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny'’— 
women are taxed. 

“Political power inheres in the people’'—women 
are people. 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States are citizens thereof.’ 

Therefore, Resolved, That a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, must be a gov- 
ernment comy equally of men and women; that 
the equal co-operation of the sexes is essential alike 
to a happy home, a refined society, a Christian church 
and a State truly democratic. 

AND WHEREAS, The United States Supreme Court 
has decided that ‘women are citizens, and as such 
may be made voters by appropriate State legisla- 
tion;”’ therefore, be it 

Resolved, That societies should be formed in every 
State to secure the full rights of citizenship for wo- 


man. 

Resolved, That every Legislature should be peti- 
tioned—first, to remove all restriction on the equal 
personal and property rights of wives and widows; 
second, to give women Suffrage in municipal and 
town affairs, aleo in the choice of Presidential elect- 
ors under act two, section two, of the Federal Consti- 
tution; third, to abolish all political restrictions on 
account of sex. 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage amendments 
to the State constitutions of Indiana, Nebraska and 
Oregon now pending, and the School Suffrage al- 
ready granted in twelve States, are indications of 
progress and recognition of the justice of our ciaim. 


OFFICERS FOR 1881-2. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected : 


President.—Hon. Erasmus M, Correll, Nebraska. 

Vice-Presidents at Large.—Col. T. W. Biagincce, 
Mary A. Livermore, Hon. George F. Hoar, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Alida C. Avery, Colorado; Miss Laura 
Clay, Kentucky; Bishop Simpson, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Indiana; 
Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, Ohi»; Mrs. Beverly Allen, 
Missouri; Gov. John P, St. John, Kansas. 

Chairman Executive Committee.—Lucy Stone. 

Foreign Cor. Sec.—Julia Ward Howe. 

Cor, Sec.—H. B. Blackwell. 

Rec, Sec.—Margaret W. Campbell. 


State. Vice Executive 
. Presidents, Committee. 

Maine. Mrs. E. N. Bacon. 
N.H. Armenia 8. White. John Scales. 
Vt. Mrs. Charles Reed, J. Hutchinson, Jr. 
Mass. W.I. Bowditch. Mary A. Eastman. 
R. I. Eliz. B. Chace. Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle. 
Conn, Joseph Sheldon. Sarah B. Harris. 
N.Y. AnnaC., Field. Ellen T. Brockway. 
N.J. Mrs. K. A. browning. Cornelia C, Hussey. 
Penn. Mary Grew. John K. Weldman. 
Del. Dr.Mary H. Heald. John Cameron, M. De 
Ohio. Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney. Mrs. M. M. Payne. 
Ind. Mary F. Thomas, Louise V. Boyd. 
Til. Mrs. A.B. McMahan. Mrs. K. N. Doggett. 


Va. Mrs. O. Langhorne. 
W. Va. Mrs. J. A. Craig. 
Mich. Lucinda H. Stone. Marion C, Bliss. 
Ken. Mrs. 8. Goddard. Mies Laura Clay. 


Mo. Mre. R. N. Hazard. Mrs. J. P. Fuller. 


Atk. Mrs. L. D. Fyler. Rhoda a 

La. Mre. E. M. on. 
Texas. Mre.J.Beauchamp. Mrs. H. Buckner. 
La. Mrs. E. L. Saxon. 


rs, 
Wie. Mrs. E.C. Bascom. Libbie C, Gault. 
Iowa. Mrs. M..G.Callanan. Narcissa T. Bemis. 
Neb. Clara B. Colby. Lucinda Russell. 
Kan. Hon.C. Robinson. Amanda W. Way. 
Col. D. M. Richards, Mary F. Shields. 
Cal. Mrs. Col, Carr. Sarah K. Goodrich. 
Oregon. Mrs. A.J. Duniway . 
Wy. Gov. G. W. Hoyt. Dr. J. Hayford. 


Mrs. Stone stated that the reason they 
elected Mr. Correll president was because he 
so ably championed their cause in the Legis- 
lature of his State, and had a Woman Suf- 
frage constitutional amendment submitted 
in spite of vigorous opposition. 

The convention adjourned after passing 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be 
tendered to the of Louisville. especially to the 
Courier Journal, for their admirable reports of the 

ting and fa ble editorial notices.. , 
Resolved, That the thanks of the association aré 
due Dr. F. Thomas for her efficient services 9% 
resident of this association daring the year an 
or her life-long devotion to the cause of equal rights 
for women. 
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broad catholicity of the generic term; and 
in asking the admission of woman to all the 
privileges that grow out of her acknowl- 
edged citizenship, we are acting in accord- 
ance with the demand of the advanced civ- 
itidation of the time. Though we cheer- 
fully ascribe profound thanks to the grow- 
ing sentiment of equality that is gradually 
bu} surely working itself into the warp and 
woof of society, and thereby elevating its 
moral status, we feel it due to ourselves 
and our children who live after us, to lift 
the veil that still covers unrighteous laws 
governing women’s leg.l and political status, 
until the remaining deformity shall be so 
clearly visible that all intelligent, liberal- 
minded persons will join with us in asking 
the removal from our statute books of all 
laws that make distinction on account of 
sex. Our national constitution declares 
‘the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Uniona republican form of gov- 
ernment.” We ask in all candor, is it a re- 
publican form of government that taxes wo- 
man’s property without her consent? That 
compels her to submit to the enforcement 
of laws she had no voice in making? Save 
in a few honorable exceptions, women have 
no vote in electing the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and even in States that have 
given women this privilege, it is hedged 
about with so much regulation that it is dif- 
ficult to get at the real worth of the boon. 

Men may license liquor saloons at 
every corner, spreading temptation, nay, 
even inviting those near and dear to us of 
our own household into their unhallowed 
associations, and returning them to our 
hearthstones unfit companions for the sa- 
cred precincts of home. This vice and its 
twin sister, that pollutes the bodies of 
both men and women, have been shielded 
and sheltered by the laws of the land, and 
we are powerless to protect our loved ones 
from these evils so long as we are denied 
the right to vote for those who make the 
laws governing these social and moral ques- 
tions; and consequently, as a disfranchised 
class, we have no political rights that men 
are bound to respect. 

Benjamin Franklin declared ‘‘they are 
slaves who have no part in making the laws 
by which they are governed.” This defines 
very earnestly the political condition of 
one-half the citizens of these United States 
to-day, and, according to the popular ad- 
mission, the half that contains more than 
an even balance of the moral and religious 
power of the community, which is s0 much 
needed to purify the body politic, to equal- 
ize it, and make it a government by the 
people and for the people. 

As before stated, much has been accom. 
plished in changing public sentiment in re- 
gard to the claims of the Suffrage move- 
ment. As a result of this agitation the 
property rights of women have been made 
secure, with more justice in their adminis- 
tration than formerly. Avenues to profita- 
ble industrial pursuits have been opened to 
women. The professions have invited them 
to accept positions of trust and honor, In 
several different States women have been 
elected members of the school board. For 
more than ten years women have voted in 
Wyoming Territory on terms of equality 
with men, with the best results to all par- 
ties concerned. The women of Utah have 
also had the right to vote, but in a more 
restricted sense. Three States in the Un- 
ion, Oregon, Nebraska and Indiana, now 
have constitutional amendments pending, 

ranting the right of Suffrage to women. 
But the fact remains that the masses of the 
women of the United States are in the posi- 
tion described by Dr. Franklin as that of 
slaves, having no partin the construction of 
the laws by which we are governed. In this 
matter we are placed on an equality with 
lunatics, traitors and State prison convicts. 
Thus, while the government professedly 
“derives its powers from the governed,” it 
tramples under foot its own professions— 
it makes a jest of the sacred principles of 
universal liberty as the birthright of every 
American citizen. 

Nor does woman suffer alone. This social 
ostracism affects the whole fabric of society, 
for the true interests of men and women are 
identical. One cannot suffer the in- 
fliction of wrong in being denied opportuni- 
ties for cultivating her highest hu 
man development without the other be- 
ing dwarfed in a measure thereby. If 
we would elevate the standard of political 
purity, and make our country a republic in 
principle, as it is in name, we must give to 
every woman the same political rights that 

ertain to every other citizen of the Repub- 

ic, she being responsible for the right use 
of the privilege thus conferred. Though 
the lives of men and women are so closely 
interwoven in their social relations, yet 
women are, by nature, and the arrange- 
ment of society, held largely responsible for 
the moral and intellectual training of the 
children; and, as a preparation for this heav- 
en-appointed work, they should be allowed 
the enjoyment of all the sources of culture 
that go to make up the best type of refined, 
educated womanhood, having their own con- 
ceptions of human responsibility cultivated 
in accordance with the exalted position they 
are called to occupy in the new era of 
civilization that is dawning upon us. 
Thus, side by side, men and women 
will gravitate to that position where 
each shall hold the respective place 
in moral and political life that will 
bring out the reciprocal duties of each, and 
pe wep! make one harmonious whole. We 
fully believe-that the exclusionof woman 
from participating in the affairs of govern- 
ment, which controls even her homeand the 
tenure by which she holds it, which takes 
from her the means of protection for that 
home, while it holds her responsible for its 
influence on its inmates, is, to say the least 
of it, weakening the power of the govern- 
ment, that can only be cemented and upheld 
by the aggregation of the pee eo that 
emanates from the well-ordered Christian 
homes of the land. Inthe name of the 
men and women who are going out from 
these homes to be the future law-makers, 
the future fathers and mothers of the race, 
we demand withall sincerity of purpose the 





removal of the shackles thet trammel the 

thway of woman and hinder her from per- 
formin , in the best possible manner, her 
share of the mutual life-work that is making 
its impress on the age in which we live. 


‘ And in order that society may have the full 


advantage that would accrue to it from the 
emancipation of woman, we demand the 
use of the ballot as the key that unlocks the 
great political arena. All other rights and 
privileges that are held in its grasp 
are subject at any time to change 
or removal by the power that conterred 
them, but with the contro] of the ballot— 
“That executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God,” 

she will have the same means of protection 
that is the boast of every other American 
citizen unconvicted of crime. 

The assertion that participation in the 
management of the government degrades 
women is emphatically contradicted in prac- 
tice in Wyoming Territory, where women 
enjoy that right more fully than in any other 
place. If it were true, it is an admission 
that the government, controlled by men 
alone, is selfish and impure, and if so, the 
more injustice in compelling women to obey 
laws emanating from this impure source is 
apparent. The human mind is nota blank, 
and cannot remain in statu quo forany length 
of time without deteriorating; and as it is ad- 
mitted by scientists that there is no sex in 
mind, it follows as a matter of course that 
if women are denied, by law or custom, the 
privilege of engaging in invigorating mental 
occupations, or dissuaded from healthful in- 
dustrial eo their active temperament 
must find employment in some other chan- 
nel, and hence, more from necessity than 
choice, they turn to the frivolities of fashion 
as their only resource. Why wonder if wo. 
men so give themselves up to make external 
adornments the business of their lives, when 
men pay homage to such attainments rather 
than encourage her more substantial educa- 
tion as an integral part of the human family? 
It is a great cause of congratulation for the 
advocates of this enlarged sphere of wo- 
man’s life to know that whenever opportu- 
nity has been offered or proper inducements 
for advanced culture, either in the line of 
industrial pursuits or in the professions, 
woman has becn equal to the task before 
her. Asa journalist, as a teacher in the 
pulpit, on the rostrum, in the medical and 
legal professions, she is demonstrating her 
a\'aptation to her chosen paths by practical 
success; and although the church that was 
among the first to admit women to her pul- 
pit is now trying to rescind the order which 
gravted the privilege, and though the 
Seventh International Medical Congress, at 
its recent session in London, refused admis- 
sion to forty-three regularly qualified dele- 
gates, because they were women, notwith- 
standing women physicians had been ad- 
mitted to the six previous sessions of that 
body; though Massachusetts refused to ad- 
mit a woman lawyer to practice in her 
courts, yet women will continue to preach 
the everlasting truths of the Gospel from 
the pulpit. The people who have been 
benefited by their labors in the Master's 
service will not readily yield their prefer- 
ences in this matter. The hundreds of wo- 
men physicians who are dispensing bless- 
ings to the sick and suffering will not be de- 
terred from their chosen avocation because 
the prejudice of that body of physicians 
refused their professional recognition, and 
in taking this step they had not courage to 
face public sentiment themselves, but sought 
to smooth over the real animus of the trans- 
action by saying, ‘‘Queen Victoria would 
withdraw her patronage” if they received 
women. 

Think of a company of physicians repre- 
senting the medical talent of the world, dig- 
nified by the name of a Congress, gravely 
offering as an excuse for not admitting 
properly qualified women physicians as del- 
egates, that one other woman might be dis- 
pleased! Comment is unnecessary. The 
people will not be deceived by such flimsy 
pretense. Though women lawyers may not 
practice in Massachusetts, there is Belva A. 
Lockwood, in Washington City, who holds 
her place at the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as the peer of her legal 
associates; J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, at 
the State capital of Indiana, confronting 
some of the best legal talent of the State, 
changed the verdict of a woman condemned 
by man’s court, from capital punishment to 
imprisonment for life, and in St. Louis, 
Phebce Cousins wields a power at the bar 
that is conceded by all to be highly credit- 
able to her as a lawyer. These are but a 
few of the women successfully practicing 
law. In view of all the facts of the history of 
the past, as well as the history that is every 
day being written, women have proven 
themselves thoroughly competent to use the 
rights we claim, in the way that their own 
judgment may dictate, for the best interests 
of yee 

It is admitted by common consent, and by 
none more fully than the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage, that for a number of years of 
her life, the missionjof woman finds ample 
scope for usefulness in caring for her chil- 
dren, if she have them; and in nocase, save 
where from disability or neglect of the 
father, she iscompelled to earn their daily 
bread, ought the mother to be burdened 
with cares that deprive her of the power of 
training her children as none but a con- 
scientious mothercan. This is her business, 
her occupation, and this business of home- 
making is sacred in itself, but how can 
woman make it worthy of the high place 
the home ought to occupy as a purifier of 
the body politic, with her hands tied, with 
her social and political influence crippled, 
her otherwise grand motherhood dwarfed 
by social incubi at her very doors, that she 
pleads in vain to have removed? It is said 
that the father represents his wife and 
daughters at the polls, and thus saves them 
from its contaminating associations. Then 
why not represent the sons, after their 
majority, as well as the daughters? But 
who would think for a moment that one man 
could vote for another? Who would trust 
his political influence to another’s keeping? 
Man would resent this thought of thus & 
priving himself of his individuality and his 
right to represent that individuality as he 
may in his sovereign will determine; and he 





is right in doing so, for true republican 
government is based on the perfect recogni- 
tion of the individual sovereign, and the 
combination of each in one grand whole. 

Truth promulgated by individuals, 
though to the casual observer its progress is 
slow, isthe only way the masses can be 
reached, until some great soul with more 
than ordinary power is awakened and holds, 
as it were, the thoughts of the people and 
molds them for more combined action, that 
lifts up a whole column of the grand army 
of progress and plants the palisades far in 
advance of what has been attained before. 
This may be said to be true in the history 
of the Suffrage movement during the past 
decade. We occupy a vantage ground that 
is made accessible by the earnest pleading 
of faithful workers on this watch tower, 
some of whose voices have been stilled in 
death since our last annual meeting; and 
though Elizabeth Churchill, Lydia Maria 
Child, Angelina Weld, Stephen 8. Foster, 
and numbers of others, have been released 
from labor here, their lives still plead for 
the enfranchisement of woman, and their 
cheering example is yet before us. God 
does not suffer any real loss in the machin- 
ery of his government. We believe others 
will be raised up to take their places; not to 
finish their work, for they left no blanks to 
be filled, but to take up the refrain that 
echoes back to us as they passed the golden 
portals, teaching lessons of the grandeur of 
human life. hen the sacred rights of 
each and all are estimated in accordance 
with the highest aims of human achieve- 
ment, man and woman, by virtue of their 
common humanity, will be willing to rec- 
ognize each other as one undivided family, 
in working for the promulgation of those 
grand truths of justice and right for all, 
that shall bless all coming generations in the 
redemption of the human family from the 
thraldom of sin and suffering, caused by the 
enforcement of laws that are unrighteous 
and oppressive and demoralizing. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis, 
was next introduced. Her fame as an ora- 
tor aud expounder of the cause had pre- 
ceded her, and she was greeted with a round 
of applause. Her speech was one of the 
best delivered during the convention, and 
was repeatedly and heartily cheered. The 
following is a small portion of 

MRS, HAGGART’S SPEECH. 


Dear Frienps:—This question of the 
right of the mothers and daughters of the 
nation to say how and by whom they shall 
be governed ‘‘wiJl not down.” John G. 
Whittier said recently in a private letter to 
a friend that the triumph of this cause is 
certain ; everybody, whether for it or against 
it, sees and says that Suffrage for woman 
is inevitable. Itis only a question of time, 
and the time is short. We are sure that 
never before in the history of this movement 
has the woman question risen to the mag- 
nitude of a generally accepted fact. Still 
there is a feeling among those not disposed 
to open antagonism that, while it can not be 
called just, muy be fitly termed unthinking 
generosity. It finds expression thus: ‘‘We 
are in favor of the women voting if the wo- 
men want to vote.” Now, this fact can 
never be ascertained until the ballot box is 
thrown open to women. It was never 
known whether men wanted to vote or not 
until the opportunity to do so was given 
them. Women, who are an excluded class 
politically, need that kind of encourage- 
ment which comes only from a willing per- 
mission to enteran opendoor. A subjected 
class has never in any stage of the world’s 
history lifted itself unchampioned above 
the weight of prejudices, custom and ad- 
verse influences. ‘The only way for men to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that they are 
in favor of women’s voting is to remove the 
barriers and make the way clear. Abraham 
Lincoln did not stop to inquire, when he 
penned the immortal emancipation procla- 
mation, whether every man and woman in 
Southern chains wished to be free or not. 
Whether women wish to vote or not has 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of their right to the ballot. This is a mat- 
ter belonging exciusively to the time when 
women stand legally empowered by gov- 
erument to exercise the right of Suf- 
Se os 8s 

Now to the women of Indiana, a grand 
and magnificent field of work opens for 
their grandest and noblest endeavors. Our 
last General Assembly has caused the bolt 
to slide which barred us out from active, 
effective work in securing in a practical way 
the right to govern ourselves, Two years 
of unremitting, persistent, faithful work 
must yet be done in order to secure the rat- 
ification of this constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing to the women of the State the 
right of Suffrage, and after its ratifica- 
tion the ‘tug of war” only properly begins. 
Liberty can not be bought without great 
price, and, if we expect to rise above pining 
feebleness, we must be ready to enter the 
contest armed to make sacrifices, however 
great. Let the friends everywhere through- 
out the State call public meetings; let or- 
ganizations be formed in every town and 
county; let every woman interested in her 
own and her sister’s enfranchisement look 
after the candidates for our next Legisla- 
ture, both before and after their nomina- 
tion, and see to it that she exercises her in- 
dividual influence in removing her own po- 
litical disabilities. We havea solid basis 
for pride in what has been accomplished in 
Indiana during the past twenty-five years, 
and strong grounds for hope for a success- 
ful result in theend. We have reason to 
hope, because a yesterday in this cause in 
Indiana stretches out behind us that is 
significant of a triumph to come. 

riends and co-workers, let us not waver 

or falter in this work, but press on with re- 
newed determination—with the sunlight 
playing about our foreheads—until the do- 
main of justice and equality widens and 
broadens for all humanity: The principles 
which we advocate are not waning stars, 
but full suns, ascending to the zenith of 
their glory. It is just as heroic to live for 
honesty and principle as it is to die for lib- 
erty and truth; and the advocates of this 
lorious cause must now come fearlessly to 
the front, highly resolving that this nation 
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shall yet, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people, shall yet 
have a fair trial and shall not perish from 
off the earth. The old veterans of the Suf- 
frage ariny have been for nearly forty years 
fighting this battle for human equality, as 
our great-grandsires fought the first battle 
of the Revolution—each from bebind his or 
her own tree—but now a grand and increas- 
ing company is marching up to their sup- 
port, and asuperb organization of new. born 
power is fast facing about for a final victo- 
ry. In that time coming, when mind rules 
muscle, and brains have gained a complete 
ascendency over brute force, when a thrill 
of wholesome life goes pulsating through 
the universe, will the language of woman’s 
freedom be sounded. 

When Mrs. Haggart’s eloquent address 
was concluded, Mrs. J. P. Fuller, of St. 
Louis, spoke briefly. 

A motion to adjourn was then made. 
While it was pending some one in the audi- 
ence handed the following question to the 
President: 

VERY WELL ANSWERED. 

“Is it proposed that women become sol- 
diers and fight the battles of their country? 
Will they become sheriffs and policemen?” 

The president read the question, and 
handed it to Mrs. Lucy Stone, to answer. 
Mrs. Stone did so, making a short, touch- 
ing speech, in which she spoke of the du- 
ties of her sex as not to make wounds, but 
to heal those that were made by men on the 
battle-field. The answer was effectual, and 
the audience showed their appreciation by 
loud applause. 

Dr. Blackwell then read an invitation 
from the president of the Masonic Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Home, inviting the conven- 
tion to visit that establishment. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the president of the 
Home, and the invitation was accepted. 

The convention then adjourned until 
10.30 next morning. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Leonora Horn, of Peru, Neb., has 
hair sixty-eight inches long. She has re- 
fused $500 for it. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, always wit- 
ty and active, feels his seventy-two years 
only in a slight deafness. 

New Orleans has six women to every five 
men. This is saidto be a greater excess 
than in any other city in the Union. 

Two Mormoss were rotten-egged at 
Green Hill, G., the other day, for uttering 
words defamatory of President Garfield. 














Ten per cent. of 2000 Fall River men who 
tried to register, the other day, were refused, 
because they could not read or write. 

Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, of Nebraska, 
was chosen president of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association for the next year. 

The Pope has approved the resolutions 
passed at the recent meeting of Irish bish- 
ops at Maynooth College, expressing satis- 
faction with the land act, etc. 

The University of Sydney recently open- 
ed its classes and degrees to women, and 
has just received a gift of $25,000 for the 
endowment of scholarships tenable by eith- 
er men or young women, 


’ Dean Stanley used to say that until his 
marriage he had never really lived. Lady 
Augusta, his wife, was a very plain old 
maid when he married her, but she was 
good, cultivated, and pleasant—a woman of 
the world in the very best sense. 


According to the request of Victoria of 
England, asking of Mrs. Garfielda photo- 
graph of her late husband, the picture has 
been shipped to Her Majesty. It is silver- 
tinted and elegantly framed. The photo- 
graph sent to the Queen is considered by 
Mrs. Garfield the best photograph ever tak- 
en of her husband. 


Henry Ward Beecher has sold his inter- 
est in the Christian Union, and retires whol- 
ly from connection with journalism. Mr, 
Lyman Abbott, for many years the business 
manager of the paper, succeeds to the edi- 
torial chair. The Christian Union will con- 
tinue to publish Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
weekly. 


Fifteen States sent reports to the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association at its 
late meeting in Louisville,—viz. Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Nebraska, California, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Texas, South Caro- 
lina. Letters were read from local so- 
cieties in Toledo, Ohio; Portland, Maine; 
Minnesota, Kansas, and from towns scat- 
tered all through the South and West. 


There need be no worry as to the succes- 
sion to Dr. Holland in the editorship of the 
Century Magaeine.. The succession remains 
in the hands that for several years past have 
given its character to Scribner's Monthly, 
and the editor of the Century Magasine will 
undoubtedly be Richard Watson Gilder,— 
a man of as fine a taste and as severe a crit- 
ical acumen as have been exercised in such 
@ position in this country, 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. e 
' NDER A MUUKNING FLAG. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


[Obiit, 10.30 P. M., Sept. 19, 1881.] 
“The people, the people, my trast,”’ he sighed, 
As the ebbing flood of his life sank low;. 
The world, not bis people alone, replied 
To his great soul's cry in its haman woe— 
O, heart, so tender, so true, so tried, 
You have filled your trust—you have lifted man 
As only a loyal leader can. 


The world will be purer that you have lived, 
The world will be wiser that you have died, 
For the whole wide world o’er your grief has grieved 
As it sat each day by your patient side, 
And now, like a separate soul bereaved, 
Bemoans itself for the spirit flown 
Of grandeur, simplicity, blent in one. 
No duty so large but you faced it all, 
No kindness so smal! but you held it sweet, 
As gallantly heeding the fireside call 
In its hush, as you ever were brave to meet 
In the flourish of battle the foeman’s ball; 
Intrenched by the truth, you feared no breath 
Of censure in life, nor feared you death. 


«The people, the people,” (your trust) in pride 
And in duty and love have graved your name 
On their inmost heirts; no tablet so wide 
Has ever recorded a fairer fame— 
A loyaler, royaler fame —beside 
Which simple, republican annal, # queen 
Of queens has bowed with a noble mien. 


Rare, comforting words, in grace she sends; 

Ay, “Comfort her, God,” the victim-wife! 
She suffers keenly, to serve Thy ends 

For the good of Thy people, Thy people's life; 
And we dare not question the will that rends 

The widow, the children, the nation, all 

That weep o’er the martyred hero's fall— 


Fallen to rise again—fallen to live 
The peer of the best of the “great ones gone,” 
Whose glories, if greater, do not give 
A purer lustre than that which shone 
Through the filter of pain, when Death’s reprieve 
Bade hope stir vainly, the while he wore 
The patientest front save One before. 


Patient and brave he stemmed the sea 
Of storm and corruption that smote him down; 
And patienter, braver still was he 
In the struggle supremest. Cross and crown 
Are placed o2 his bosom rightfully, 
And we who would follow him living, dead, 
Will follow him ever, inspirited. 
—-Highland, Madison Co., Ill. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
HIS LEGACY. 


BY W. N. B. 


If I could talk to-night with him for whom 
The nation mourns, I'd look into his face 
And thank him for the page where boys will trace 
In history a record which the tomb 
Can never darken. There is always room, 
O boy-friends, for the man who seeks such place 
As he attained; and time can ne’er efface 
The influence of such living. Though the bloom 
May wither, though the husk may fall away. 
The seed remains; and Garfield lives to-day. 
He lives in hearts that treasure safe and sure 
His influence for the good, the true, the pure. 
Thank God for the fair page in history 
Which he has given the young—his legacy! 
—Denver, Colorado. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FOR A BIRTHDAY.—NOV. 7. 


BY LYDIA WOOD BALDWIN. 





Ah, my dearest, 1 remember 

Thou wert born in bleak November. 
Oh, the rain falls steadily! 
Cold and lonesome rain 
Dripping *gainst the pane; 

And the winds sough mournfully 
Through each leafless tree 
On the brown, drenched lea. 


Autumn seems, this month, despairing. 
Harvests reaped, her days are wearing 
On toward Winter, cold and stern; 
And with aspect pale 
Slow she takes the veil, 
Weeping her own funeral urn 
In her mountain mist, 
By grey sunsets kissed! 


But her penetrating sadness 
Turned, in thee, to looks of gladness; 
And her face so weary, 
In thine even mood 
Better understood, 
Oft thou thinkest cheery. 
’Tis thy cheerful face 
Lights our dwelling place! 


Blissful birthright thon’st already, 

Love so vast with virtues steady! 
And were I to search 1orever 
For as fair a face, 
For as true a grace, 

I could match thee never, never! 
Oh most gratefully 
In thy sphere I lie! 

— Chula Depot, Va. 











“AHEAD OF TIME.” 


BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


“Now I’m going to show you why I 
struck out for myself.” 

I had been driving a mile or two with my 
cheery friend, Dr. Mary Stedman, and until 
that moment was unaware of any motive 
for the ride other than the usual one of 
pleasure to us both. 

“I have a warm place in my heart for my 
native Vermont,” she went on; ‘‘and know- 
ing how I love it, I am sure you have often 
wondered why I did not remain here in- 
stead of secking a home and a profession 
for myself among strangers.” 

I had often speculated on this very sub- 
ject, but there was no time to confess it, for 
at that moment my companion reined up 
suddenly, and with a brisk ‘‘Here we are!” 
jumped from the ¢arriage. 

“This,” pointing to a weather-beaten but 
still comfortable-looking house, ‘‘is the 
homestead. Since the death of our parents 
my eldest brother has lived here. You 


néedn’t be at all disturbed,” as 1 naturally | 


“how to bring up children,” she added, ‘‘and 


hesitated about intruding among strangers, 
‘for my sister-in-law expects us.” 

“How cool! how neat! how shady and 
comfortable!” were my first exclamations 
as I followed my leader into the old-fash- 
ioned parlor. ie 

“Just so,” she responded drily. “And,” 
my dear, you might search from cellar to 
garret of this great house, aud though you 
stood upon ladders, and peered with a mi- 
croscope on your hands and knees, you 
would never be able to find a fly.” 

Mrs. Stedman looked as ber sister-in-law 
had described her—‘‘like a very sad and 
troubled ghost.” She was painfully thin 
and haggard, and at least a dozen times 
during our short call I noticed her mourn- 
ful eyes fill with tears. 

‘‘Well, Sarah,” said the doctor, ‘‘you are 
as busy as ever, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes,” our hostess replied; ‘‘there 
is never any end to work.” 

‘‘Been making butter to day?” 

“I made a little over forty pounds this 
morning.” 

‘Before breakfast, I suppose?” 

The doctor’s tone was somewhat crisp. 

“T churned at four, and I have just work- 
ed my butter over. I don’t mind so much 
when churning doesn’t come washing-days; 
and, you see, cream has got to be attended 
to whenever it is ready.” 

‘Been washing too?” my friend inquired. 

“Oh, yes! And it did seem as if I had 
every garment in the tub that there was in 
the house!” 

“So you've made forty pounds of butter,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘washed—and what else?” 

*‘Not much else beside the regular work. 
I picked some beans for dinner, and made 
a few pies; that’s all!” 

At this point my friend, much to my 
surprise, turned the conversation into other 
chanuels, and soon after we took our leave. 

“Tt seems to me you have neglected an 
opportunity,” I remarked, as soon as we 
had driven away. 

‘T supposed you'd think so,” my com- 
panion answered; ‘‘but you can form no 
conception of the amount of breath I have 
wasted on that very case. I am regarding 
it now solely from a scientific standpoint. 
I think I can valculate the length of that 
woman’s days within a fraction of time.” 

“T should think your brother wouldn’t 
allow his wife to work so,” I remarked. 

‘‘What does he know about it?” said the 
doctor. ‘‘He comes into the house for the 
three meals that are prepared for him, and 
when night comes he goes to bed and to 
sleep, or he drives over to the village and 
spends his evenings with his friends. My 
brother works hard, but he works out of 
doors, and that saves him. Sarah has an 
excellent reputation as wife and house- 
keeper all over the country. She has help- 
ed my brother ‘lay up’—in Vermont ver- 
nacular—several thousand dollars. It 
doesn’t take a prophet to see that another 
wife will have the benefit of this one’s toil; 
though it is probable, if she comes from 
this section of the country, she'll not have 
sense enough to be benefited by anything!” 

“If your sister-in-law would only have a 
servant,” I suggested. 

“‘A servant!” said the doctor. ‘‘Do you 
think my brother and his wife are strong 
enough to bear the finger of scorn that 
would inevitably be pointed at them should 
they employa servant? It isfar better, my 
dear, to work one’s self to death than to be 
called lazy, and shiftless, and extravagant. 
If this were not the case, they would not 
think they could afford a servant. My 
brother is dominated, souland body, by the 
spirit of economy, and his wife is a reflec- 
tion of himself. Here we are again,” my 
friend continued, coming toa stop before 
the door of a more modern and more pre- 
tentious mansion. ‘‘My youngest sister 
lives here. It seems singular, doesn’t it, 
that I have never introduced you to my rel- 
atives before? The truth is, you and I are 
only perplexities to these good people. We 
turn them out of their beaten tracks for a 
while, with no other result than to add to 
their hard work and anxieties. Ten years 
ago my sister Anna was as healthy a girl as 
there was in Vermont, and the brightest 
and wittiest one of thefamily. I had some 
hopes that she would keep out of the tread- 
mill, and, if she did marry a farmer and 
settle down here, that she would furnish an 
example of common sense to her neighbors; 
but she is just like the rest, only worse, per- 
haps.” 

All this as the doctor hitched her horse, 
and we walked up the long graveled walk. 

Sister Anna was scolding one of her chil- 
dren when we entered the house, and we 
were upon her before she had finished her 
loud-pitched barangue. 

“I don’t believe any one ever had such 
contrary youngsters as I have got!” she re- 
marked apologetically. ‘‘They do worry 
me sO sometimes that it seems to me I 
should enjoy myself in my grave.” 

‘Send a couple of them to me, Anna, 
whenever you feel like parting with them,” 
said the doctor. 

“I would in a minute if their father was 
willing,” the.lady replied. ‘I don’t know 


if'I did know how, I haven’t anytime. To 
tell the truth, I have such apain in my side 








all the time that I’m not fit for anything. I 


wish you'd give me some of that medicine, 
Mary, that you gave me Jast summer.” 

*‘I suppose you work just as hard, Anna, 
as though you hadn’t a pain in your side,” 
the doctor remarked. 

“Of course I do,” was the somewhat ir- 
ritable response. ‘Who else is there todo 
it if I give up?” 

“‘Where is the pain, Anna, and how long 
have you had it?” 

The doctor’s tones were even, and her 
manner so calmly professional that I hac at 
the time no suspicion that any of it was as- 
sumed. 

‘It is under my left shoulder-blade,” her 
sister replied, ‘‘and I haven’t breathed a 
long breath since last November. Some- 
times it is worse than others, and I am con- 
scious of it every minute.” 

The doctor drew a chair to her sister’s 
side, and took her hand in hers. 

“Dear me, Mary, my pulse is all right,” 
said the invalid, doing her best to make 
light of the situation. 

‘‘How many men does your husband hire 
this summer, Anpa?” the doctor inquired, 
as she prepared some medicine. 

“Only six this year.” 

‘‘And you cook and wash for them, I sup- 
pose?” 

“OF course.” 

**How many cows have you?” 

‘‘Fourteen.” 

‘‘And you make butter for market?” 

Sister Anna smiled as she answered this 
question. 

“I average about sixty pounds a week.” 

‘‘What time do you get up in the morn- 
ing?” 

*‘About four o’clock.” 

**What time do you go to bed?” 

‘“‘Anywhere from ten to twelve;” and 
then, with a glance in my direction, ‘‘you 
see, farmers have to keep ahead of time. If 
they didn’t manage to do this they couldn't 
lay up anything, to save their lives.” 

‘‘Anna,” said the doctor, taking no notice 
of the above remark, “I intend to stay in 
Vermont a month, unless Iam needed in 
New York. Would you like me to take 
charge of your case during that time?” 

‘‘My case!” her sister repeated in great 
perplexity. ‘I don’t suppose Ishall need 
anything more than that medicine.” 

‘I will gladly do all Ican for you, Anna,” 
the doctor resumed, ‘‘and when I am com- 
pelled to go back I will leave you in good 
hands; but it must be on condition of the 
most perfect obedience on your part. You 
have hard coughing spells every morning, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, Mary, but how in the world did 
you know that?” 

“No matter how 1 know it. That Ido 
know it issuflficient. To begin with, Anna, 
your husband must find other places for his 
workmen, andsome one must be found im- 
mediately to do your housework. You 
must go to bed every night at eight o'clock, 
and remain in bed till after breakfast. You 
must have all sorts of nourishing food, and 
pork and codfish must be eliminated from 
your bill of fare.” 

‘‘Mary, what do you mean?” 

There was a look of terror in the poor 
woman’s eyes, and her lips quivered pain- 
fully. 

‘{ mean, if you do exactly as I tell you, 
you may get weli; if not, it is impossible,” 
the doctor replied. ‘‘If yoa think I am ex- 
aggerating, or don’t know what I am talk- 
ing about, send for any reputable physician 
you please and ask him to tell you the truth.” 

“Oh Mary! There isn’t any way of doing 
the things you speak of. Clarke feels aw- 
fully poor this summer, and I have been 
trying harder than ever to make the ends 
lap over.” 

**Where is Clarke?” the doctor inquired. 

‘‘He’s down at the creek, haying.” 

“‘T will drive down and have a taik with 
him right away,” said my friend, making 
ready to leave. 

“Oh! Mary! Don’t youthink there is any 
other way?” 

The poor woman had broken down com- 
pletely now, and the doctor held her for a 
moment in her strong arm and caressed her 
fondly. 

“No other way, sis,” she replied; ‘‘but 
we will do the best we can. There’s no 
telling what a good rest and careful nursing 
may do for your poor tired body, my dear.” 

“{ was going to take you to some other 
places,” the doctor remarked, as we drove 
away, ‘‘but it would have been the same old 
story; work, work, work, without rest or 
change, from year’s end to year’s end. My 
mother killed herself by her attempts to get 
ahead of time. Two sisters have traveled 
the same road that Anna has started on, one 
of them absolutely dropping dead in her 
kitchen in the midst of her work. This is 
the kind of thing I could not endure to see 
goon. I knew it was all wrong as soon as 
I knew anything, and when I became old 
enough to have a voice in my own educa- 
tion, I persisted in taking a different course. 
My sister Anna has tried so hard to get 
ahead of time and make things ‘lap over’ 
that she has abused and probably killed her- 
self, beside criminally neglecting and mis- 
managing her children. I don’t suppose 
she has averaged over five hours’ sleep out 
of the twenty-four during the last five years, 
and think of that amount of rest for a wo- 
man whose brain and muscle are forever in 





use! Every year I come up here and find 
things going from bad to worse among my 
relatives and most of my friends, and the 
horrible part of it is that nothing one can 
say ordo will ever have the slightest effect.” 

“Do’t you think your very natural anxi- 
ety about your sister may have colored 
your diagnosis a little?” I inquired. 

‘Not in the least,” my companion an- 
swered. ‘‘Anna’s pulse was one hundred 
and twelve. The respiration was labored 
and ominously frequent. There is no mis- 
taking such signs.” 

‘‘How could she keep at work with such 
a pulse as that?” I asked. 

‘By the exercise of will power,” said the 
doctor. 

“In our family will power is a direct in- 
heritance. If it could only have been put 
to a good use how much might have been 
accomplished! My dear, this will power 
eats salt pork when good beef and the most 
nutritious food are absolute necessities. It 
makes all its cream into butter that the cash 
may ‘lap over.’ It drinks skim milk, and 
works nineteen hours out of twenty-four.” 

Soon after this the doctor dropped me at 
my boarding house. 

“Now you know all about it,” she re- 
marked in parting, ‘‘and if any one ever 
asks you why Mary Stedman did not re- 
main among her relatives, you can say that 
she declined to live among criminals and 
suicides,” 

Five months after the above incident 
sister Anna died, and one year from that 
date the widower married again. The sec- 
ond wife is a duplicate of the first, working 
night and day and “‘laying up” for a future 
which it is more than likely she never will 
enjoy.— Christian Union. 
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HER LAWYER LOVER. 


BY SHIRLEY BROWN. 


It had been a long, sultry journey. An 
Angust sun blazed high in the heavens,—the 
seas of gently-waving emerald corn along 
the track of the railroad swayed to and fro, 
and the very forests seemed to droop in the 
intense sunshine. 

Miss Bovage was going to be married. 
Miss Bovage was the village milliner, who 
had recently inherited ten thousand dollars 
from an uncle in the cabinet-making busi- 
ness, who had died at the good old age of 
two-and-seventy years,—and Lawyer Fox, 
who was the executor, had been smitten,— 
or at least he said he was smitten—with the 
mature charms of the heiress. Lawyer Fox 
himself was not young, nor had he been al- 
together successful in business. But he 
was tall and stout, with a commanding 
presence, a deep bass voice, and a general 
acquaintance with three-syllabled words, 
which had oftentimes stood him in the best 
of stead. He bad made solemn court to 
Miss Bovage—and Miss Bovage had smiled 
and blushed, in a middle-aged sort of way, 
and confessed that Mr. Fox was not alto- 
gether indifferent to her. 

“But, la!” said Miss Bovage, ‘‘whata fool 
Ibe! And me past thirty!” 

“Is not the full-blown rose sweeter by 
far than the bud?” gallantly demanded her 
swain. 

‘‘Nonsense!” tittered Miss Bovage. 

“Sweet one,” persisted the ponderous 
lawyer, ‘“‘I beseech of you, keep me no 
longer in suspense!” 

“‘Won’t folks laugh at me?” said the ex- 
milliner, dubiously. 

‘‘What care we, Belinda, for the laughter 
of the idle herd,” Lawyer Fox assured his 
timid client, ‘‘so long as there is music in 
our own hearts?” 

‘But I’d calculated never to marry,” hes- 
itated Miss Bovage. 

“‘A bad promise is better broken than 
kept,” said Lawyer Fox. 

‘‘And I’m told,” added Belinda, ‘‘that 
men ain’t to be depended on.” 

‘‘My Belinda, your experience shall be 
widely different,” protested the lawyer. 

‘‘Well,” said Miss Belinda, ‘‘I don’t know 
but I'll risk it.” 

So she sold the lease of the little bow- 
windowed house on Main street, chaffered 
with the Widow Pennypack for her stock 
of satins, ribbons and bonnet frames, put 
her gray cat in charge of old Miss Hurley, 
and gave her canary to little lame Luella 
Hyde. And then she packed her trunk and 
set forth to meet Lawyer Fox at Albany. 

‘Folks will make such a sight of fuss if 
I get married in Barleytown,” suid Miss 
Bovage; ‘‘and as Mr. Fox calculates to go to 
Boston on our wedding-trip, it’ll be so 
much clear gain on our way if I meet him 
at Albany.” 

80 Miss Bovage told Mrs. Pennypack, 
old Miss Hurley, and Luella Hyde that she 
was going to Albany for the wedding-dress; 
and quietly gave them all the slip. 

A railway journey in August, even if 
matrimonial bliss is at the other end of it, 
is not without its drawbacks. Miss Bovage 
was stout, and her face got red, and her 
curls lost their twist, before they were two 
hours out of Barleytown. 

“After all,” said the bride-elect, wiping 
the dust off her face witha plaid silk pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘‘it ain’t such a luxury to 
travel.” 

The pale little woman in the other half 
of the seat murmured an assent to her re- 
mark. 








‘Have a peppermint drop?” said Miss 
Bovage. ‘You appear to be faint.” 

‘Not faint; thank you,” said the pale lit- 
tle woman; “only very tired.” 

“Then have a seeded cookey,” said the be- 
nevolently disposed Miss Bovage. ‘I know 
they’re good, for I made ’em myself.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t eat; thank you just the 
same,” said the stranger. 

‘Traveled far?” said Miss Bovage, look- 
ing with pity on the white face and eyes 
that seemed to swim in teers behind the 
shabby blue veil. 

‘All the way from Wisconsin,” answered 
the lady. 

“Bless and save us,” said Miss Bovage. 
‘‘And I've only come from Barleytown!” 

“Indeed!” said the stranger. 

“Going any distance?” hazarded Miss 
Bovage, whose New England education 
came out strong in the matter of question- 
asking. : 

‘To Albany!” was the meek response. 

‘*Well, I declare!” said Miss Bovage, with 
a flap of her handkerchief in the direction 
of a particularly aggressive blue fly. ‘‘That’s 
just where I'm a-goin’ myself!” 

“Do you know anything of the city?” 
asked the western lady, a little eagerly. 

‘No more’n a tom-cat does of Latin 
grammar,” answered Miss Bovage, more 
emphatically than elegantly. ‘‘But there, 
anybody as has a tongue in her head and the 
full use of her limbs, needn’t beat any loss, 
I guess,” 

“Do you know where Stanwax Hall is?” 
asked the stranger, still with the same wist- 
ful look upon her face. 

‘Well, I declare!” said Miss Bovage. ‘‘It 
does beat all! Just where I’m a-goin’ 
myself.” . 

The little woman put aside her blue veil, 
and looked pleadingiy at Miss Bovage’s 
full-moon face. 

‘‘Oh!” she cried, involuntarily; ‘‘I am in 
such need of a friend, and you look good 
and true-hearted, as if you might be trusted. 
May I tell you my story? May I depend 
on you to help and direct me « little, when 
we get to the great, cruel, noisy city?” 

“Try me!” said Belinda Bovage, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘Give mea chance, that’s all! I 
don’t know you from Adam, but if I can 
help you I will!” 

“I am going there to mect a gentleman,” 
said the lady, lowering her voice. 

“So ve I!” said Miss Belinda, while the 
tip of her nose turned a deep mahogany 
color—her especial way of blushing. 

‘‘He was engaged to my daughter,” said 
the western stranger. 

There the parallels ceased. Miss Bovage 
rubbed her nose,chewed a peppermint-drop, 
and stared very hard at her compagnon de 
voyage. 

*‘My daughter was not strong enough to 
come on by herself,’’ said the lady. ‘‘There 
she sits on the opposite side of the car. She 
is very delicate, what with hard work in 
schoo] teaching and western malaria—and 
when she heard that her lover had deliber- 
ately engaged himself to another lady, who 
had a little money, she fairly broke down. 
‘Take me to the East, mother,’ she said. 
‘Let me see him, face to face, and I know 
he will yet be true to me!’” 

‘“Humph,” said Miss Bovage, thinking 
complacently of the many perfections of 
Lawyer Fox, “‘if I had such a poor sample 
of a lover as that I’d let him go, and sing 
‘O be joyful’ to get rid of him!” 

“Ah, but she loveshim,” said the western 
woman, simply. 

“I don’t sce but that makes matters 
worse still,” said Miss Bovage, with a sniff. 

“So 1 telegraphed to him to meet me at 
Albany,” said the woman. “I told himl 
only wished to speak with him for five min- 
utes. Of course Icannot compel him to be 
true to his word—but it is one last chance 
for Mattie!” 

‘‘He must be a mean scamp!” said Miss 
Bovage, putting another peppermint drop 
into her mouth. ‘But it ain’t none of my 
business, except that I'll give you a helping 
hand where I can, seein’ you're a stranger 
on this side of the continent.” 

And when the train steamed into the dark 
depot at Albany, Miss Bovage beckoned to 
a hack, and invited the stranger—whose 
name she had by this time ascertained to be 
Gildersleeve—and her pale little daughter 
to take a seat therein with her. 

“To Stanwax Hall,” said she. 

But at this moment,a portly form cast its 
very substantial shadow across the hack 
door—Lawyer Fox’s own! 

“My own Belinda,” said he, in the deep 
bass accents of unutterable emotion, ‘‘do 
you suppose that I would allow you--” 

“‘Why,” shrieked out Mattie Gildersleeve, 
arousing herself into sudden animation, ‘‘it’s 
Gustavus, as I live! Mother, look!” 

“Gustavus, as Llive!” cried the pale little 
widow, coloring a rosy pink. 

“Eh?” said Miss Bovage, turning quickly 
from mother to daughter. ‘‘Isthis the man 
that jilted you?” 

‘Let him deny it if he can,” said Mrs. 
Gildersleeve, not without a certain dignity. 

‘Then I’m sure you're quite welcome to 
him,” said the ex-milliner. ‘I don’t want 
no second-handed lover!” 

“Gustavus! oh, Gustavus!” piteously ap- 
pealed the teacher, ‘‘you do love me still! 
Only say that you love me a little!” 

“I thought that we had put an effectual 
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end to this boy and girl nonsense,” said 
Lawyer Fox, turning all sorts of colors. ‘‘I 
telegraphed to you not to come!” 

‘But we never got the telegram,” wailed 
Mrs. Gildersleeve, wringing her hands. 

Miss Bovage glanced at her watch. 

‘‘Hum—ha!” said she. ‘“l'en minutes of 
three. Well, ladies, I’m glad you’ve found 
the right man at last, and I only hope you’! 
nail him down to his promise. As for me, 
if I step around spry, I can catch the back 
express and be in Barleytown before the 
widow Pennypack has taken down my sign. 
For everybody is the happier for being 
busy, and I mean to go back into trade 
again. Of course folks will talk; but 
they’ll do that anyhow! Good afternoon, 
Lawyer Fox. If you have any business ar- 
rangements to conclude with me,I refer 
you to Judge Bartlett, of Barleytown.” 

And so Miss Bovage vanished from the 
scene, ‘‘in maiden meditation fancy free,” 
and was seen no more. 

Whether Lawyer Fox married his pallid 
little first love or no, Ceponent saith not. 
But one thing is very certain—he did not 


marry Miss Belinda Bovage! — South 
Jersey Times. 
——_——_ oe 


SEEDS OF CRUELTY AND FEAR. 
Under the above title, H. H., in the Chris- 
tian Union, gives some advice so sensible 
and so much needed that we wish it could 
be read by every mother in the land. 


Waiting in a public room in a hotel the 
other day, I saw a little incident which sug- 
gested to my mind the words at the head 
of this paper. A little boy, perhaps three 
years old, ran into the room, followed by 
his nurse at a little distance. Crawling on 
the carpet in front of the fire was a large 
water-bug. The child caught sight of it at 
once, and stopped to watch it. He showed 
no signs of either fear or aversion, only of 
interest and curiosity. The nurse, noting 
his intent gaze at the floor, hurried up, and, 
seeing what ke was looking at, exciaimed, 
“Ugh, the horrid thing! Nasty! nasty! 
Come away!” at the same time seizing him 
by the hand and attempting to draw him 
away. Her tones and gestures expressed 
fear as well as disgust. ‘The child took the 
cue instantly; the expression of his face 
was transformed in the twinkling of an 
eye. He screamed, struck out with bis fists, 
stamped his feet, all the while backing 
away from the poor, harmless little bug; a 
look of hatred deepened on his features, 
which one short minute before had been 
kindled with genuine childlike curiosity 
and pleasure. 

Atthis moment the mother entered the 
room. Breaking away from the nurse, he 
ran to his mother, took her hand and drew 
her nearer the fire-place, still continuing 
his expressions of alarm and dislike, and 
pointing to the bug with his tiny finger. 
The mother echoed the nurse's exclamations 
of disgust, and added, ‘‘Charlie, kill the 
old .bug; Charlie, kill it!” Upon which, 
the nurse, taking the little fellow’s other 
hand, the two women led him to the bug, 
he all the while half holding back, half fas- 
cinated by the excitement of the attack; 
they led him closer, the mother repeating, 
“Yes, Charlie, kill the old bug. It sha’n’t 
bite Charlie,” until at Jast lifting his small 
foot the child crushed the bug to death, and 
then jumped up and down on it with chuck- 
les of delight, saying in his broken baby- 
talk, ‘‘Bug dead. Bug dead!” 

I looked on, speechless with indignation, 
sorrow and shame. The mother was a per- 
son apparently of intelligence and _ refine- 
ment. Her face was a more than usually 
attractive one. Her dress and bearing were 
those of a woman of the world. The ser- 
vant was evidently of a higher grade than 
the average nursery maid. And yet this 
was the thing they had done, in that one 
short moment, to that little child; taught 
him to fear, hate, torture and kill helpless 
creatures. If this view and interpretation 
of their act had been set before them, no 
doubt they would have been utterly aston- 
ished, aol pelline full of resentment. Per- 
haps no amouut of argument would have 
convinced them that their conduct deserved 
such a name; but the probability is that a 
little reflection would have shown it to 
them in itstrue light. The whole thing had 
been thoughtlessly done; was all over ina 
minute; and, no doubt, produced so little 
impression on their minds that they might 
read this very paper without any conscious- 
ness that they had ever taken part in any 
such scene. 

The effect of one such incident as this 
can no more be undone in a child’s nature, 
than the steady growth of seeds can be ar- 
rested after they are once sown in the 
ground, 

Fear is not an original instinct in the 
young human creature. The baby stretches 
out its hand to the fire or candle Pot as to 
any other shining toy; to the spider or cock- 
roach as to the kitien or puppy, or any oth- 
er small live thing which it sees moving 
about. The first time it sees on a parent's 
face an expression of aversion to the spider 
or the cockroach, it. loses once for all that 
natural instinct of curiosity and pleasure, 
and acquires instead a vague feeling of fear 
and dislike. Then it sees the spider rudely 
trampled on and killed, the cockroach 
thrown into the fire; what could such an 
impression as that be except planting a germ 
of cruelty in the young heart? How many 
people would think ft worth while to ex- 
plain to a child that the spider and cock- 
roach were creatures which must be remov- 
ed from our honses because they are not 
clean? that if they are allowed to live in 
corners of rooms, the rooms wil! be unneat 
and unsightly? 

I knew a mother who never allowed a 
spider, fly, cockroach, or any other harm- 
ful insect to be killed in her child’s pres- 
ence. The spider was carefully caught, 
lifted in the folds of a soft handkerchief, 
carried to the door and set at liberty, with 
a few laughing words of the dramatic kind, 





which always strike so deep in a child’s 
memory, such as these: 

“Go out, Mr. Spider; you must not spin 
your fine house in here. It makes our room 
dirty. There is plenty of room for you 
outside. We won’t hurt you; but please 
don’t come back, we don’t want you in 
here.” 

Flies were driven out in the same way; 
never without a kindly farewell to them, 
and some humorous declaration of their 
troublesomeness in a house, and their right 
to go where they pleased outside. How 
gleefully children enter at once into the 
spirit of any such little theatrical play as 
this. One of their first and strongest im- 
pulses is to treat all animals as if they had 
human intelligence and understand and re- 
spond to what is said to them. 

“Go away, flies! You mustn’t spoil my 
mama’s nice windows;they were washed 
all clean yesterday. ou go play in the 
rosebushes a little while; it’s real nice out in 
the garden,” this same little boy was heard 
to say one day before he was six years old. 

Which is best; to have a child feel like 
this toward dumb creatures, or to have him 
thoughtless of their pain, torturing them, 
killing them whenever he can? Who shall 
say where the deadly germ of cruelty, once 
planted, shall find the limit of its growthin 
the human breast? Is there any difference 
in kind between the cruelty of torturing a 
dumb animal and the cruelty of torturing 
one which can speak? None. The child 
that is cruel, or even careless of giving pain 
to helpless animals, will grow up into aman 
cruel—or, at any rate, careless of giving 
pain to his fellow beings. Thistles always 
bear thistles, never figs. 

-————— ede —-———_. 
HOW SOME COMMON PHRASES ORIGI- 
NATED. 

“‘Consistency’s a jewe!.”—The origin of 
this quotation has been erroneously at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. It was originally 
used in an old Scotch ballad entitled ‘‘Jolly 
Robin Roughhead.” The following is the 
verse in which the quotation occurs: 

“Tush! tush! My lassie, such thoughts resign, 
Comparisons are cruel; 

Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie’s a jewel, 

For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 

Rude folks in homely raiment dressed, 
Wife Joan and goodman Robin.” 

‘‘Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad,”—A very ancient Greek pro- 
verb. It occurs in a note on a fragment of 
Euripides, but is probably of much earlier 
date than the ‘Attic dramatist. It is often 
met with translated into Latin, and may be 
found among the classic quotations in Web- 
ster’s dictionary. In confirmation of its 
great antiquity, it may be observed that the 
passage, both Latin and Greek, reads not 
gods, but God or Jupiter, referring it, per- 
haps, to the period of a purer worship, 
when the Egyptian sages inculcated the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, and the Athen- 
ians raised s]tars to the unknown God. 

“Bankrupt.”—Few words have so re- 
markable a history as this. The money 
changers of Italy had, it is said, benches or 
stalls in the Bourse or exchange in former 
times. At these they conducted their ordi- 
nary business. Whenany of them fell back 
in the world and became insolvent his bench 
was broken, and the name broken bench, or 
banko roto was givento him. When the 
word was first adopted into English it was 
nearer the Italian name than it now is, being 
‘‘bankarout’” instead of ‘‘bankrupt.” 

‘‘Bust.”—This word Visconti traces tothe 
place of Bustum, for burning dead bodies, 
which was soon transferred to the nu.nber- 
less images there set up. 

“Blackmail.”—In ancient times the far- 
mers of the north of England and south of 
Scotland were compelled to pay a certain 
rate of money, corn, cattle, or other things, 
to certain men who were allied to the rob- 
bers, to be by them protected from pillage, 
which was called blackmail. ‘‘Black” de- 
noted the low coin in which it was paid; or 
in the moral sense, the illegality of the pay- 
ment. Rent received in silver, and for a 
legal purpose, was called white money and 
white rent. In the United States this word 
has come into general use as a term applied 
to persons who extort money from threats 
of accusation or exposure of some alleged 
offense, 

“Uncle Sam.”—The name originated 
from Samuel Wilson, a beef inspector at 
Troy, N, Y., duringthe Revolutionary war. 
He was very popular with the men in his 
employ, and was always called Uncle Sam. 
The boxes of provisions were shipped to a 
contractor named Elbert Anderson, and 
were marked “E. A. U.S.” A joking work- 
man was asked what these letters stood for, 
to which he replied he did not know, unless 
it was Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam. 
The joke took, and afterward packages 
marked U. S. were said to belong to Uncle 
Sam. 

‘‘Selah.”"—Derived from the Hebrew word 
selah, to repose, to be silent. Itis, however, 
a word of doubtful meaning, occurring very 
frequently in the Psalms; by some supposed 
to signify silence or a pause in the musical 
performance of the song, by others, to in- 
dicate special attention to the subject. 

“Skedadd'e.”—This word may be easily 
traced to a Greek origin. The Greek verb 
(rendered in Roman letters) skedannumi, of 
which the root is skeda, is used freely by 
Thucydides, Herodotus and other Greek 
writers in describing the dispersion of a 
routed army. From the root skeda the 
word skedaddle is formed by simply adding 
the euphonious termination ‘‘dle,” and 





doubling the *‘d,” as required by the analogy 
of our language in such words. An old 
version of the Irish New Testament con 
tains the passage: ‘'For it is written, I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall squedadol.” 

‘Molly Maguire.”—Some fifty odd years 
ago, a poor old woman in Ireland had her 
house pulled down over her head by her 
landlord. Her name was Molly Maguire, 
and she died of exposure and grief. Her 
sons and neighbors therefore formed them- 
selves into a society, and called it the ‘‘Mol- 
ly Maguires,” and vowed and took fierce 
vengeance upon unoffending landlords gen- 
erally. The band increased rapidly, and 
Irish miners brought the name to America. 
—LHaverhili Bulletin. 
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DISEASES GURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, bat that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medica! advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. RuopeEs, as 2 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
given overtodie by the physicians attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruopes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruoves, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Raopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients,every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. WiLu1Am D. Hooker, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. RuopeEs’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessa:y, as Dr. Rnopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to cail and take treatment, 


CEPHALINE,. 


Giles 
CePA TNS This invaluable Nerve Food has 
been tested and approved by more 


M Te than 100 New England Physicians. 
N ERVE FOOD It isan immediate, permanent and 
CEUs Auleatmm infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
SAE EE a3 Satna or and Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 
co Fits, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
derownss: B Nervous Prostration,Sleeplessness, 
were Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
be at hand in ——- household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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E.BIG Clog, 
© IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. . 








MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expenee. Great profits, permanent business to agents, 
Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelyic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain. weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 283 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkbam freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for 1-7 Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


7KIDNEY-WORT- 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victi of Rh ti can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the werst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, bui efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tz It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease,and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
pe cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
» PILES and all Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine, 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON. V¥. 


-KIDNEY:WORT. 
EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 
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The above popular hygienic garment is manafac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. = * 
w = to 4 vp. m., daily 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


. ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally, Layers ey Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
sae Satier ee ee ee Micturition, 

nce, ous Colic an rs) rma- 
nently successful. meee OF 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig¢stion, 
Pais in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 





“Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards - 


Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
offic 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Gurgery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 

I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIET. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


























Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior etyle and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
2 


! 
=Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. ; 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for “ 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


vi CHD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 
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-- LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Fate or Mapame La Tour: A story 
of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Pad- 
dock. Price $1.00. For sale by Lock- 
wood and Brooks. 

“The Fate of Madame La Tour,” a chap- 
ter from which, slightly abridged, we 
published last week, is a novel of life 
among the Mormons. Madame La Tour is 
the widow of a French Canadian convert. 
Her contemptuous refusal to be ‘‘sealed” to 
Brigham Young, and his knowledge that 
she is not sound in the faith, cause him to 
pursue her and her children with merciless 
enmity.. She disappears under circum- 
stances which give the impression that she 
has drowned herself in a fit of insanity. 
Years after, one of her sons happens to at- 
tend a stranger’s funeral in a remote Mor- 
mon village, and recognizes his mother’s 
face in the coffin. After thrilling adven- 
tures, and sufferings more or less severe, all 
Madame La Tour's children escape from 
Mormon despotism, to which some of them 
have been bound by physical, and others by 
spiritual, fetters. 

While following the fortunes of a single 
pag the tale traces the development of 
the Mormon eystem in those ‘‘distant val- 
leys of the mountains,” and shows some of 
its methods of working. We have some 
fresh and breezy pictures of pioneer life in 
the gold regions, but the main interest of 
the book centres on the Mormons. Their 
ideas, their talk, and their modes of life are 
depicted so naturally as to make the un- 
naturalness of the whole system doubly ap- 
parent. 

It is a story of profound and painful in- 
terest. It shows us familiar figures against 
a strange background. The dramatis per- 
sonae are life-like, every-day men and wo. 
men, while the scene isa dream-world of 
horrors. As Whittier says of xn earlier 
book by the same author, ‘‘It seems hardly 
possible that such a state of society as 1s 
there depicted so graphically and forcibly 
can exist in our country. Yet all history 
tells us that there are no limits to atrocities 
and crueltics which even those who are 
yoan es | good and gentle may commit un- 
der the influence of religious fanaticism.” 

‘The Fate of Madame La Tour” is a re- 
markable book worthy ofa place beside 
“A Fool’s Errand” and ‘Bricks Without 
Straw.” The writer, Mrs. Padcock, has 
lived in Salt Lake City for ten years, with 
open eyes and a thoughtful mind. She has 
constructed her story out of realities exist- 
ing on every side of her, which, as she her- 
self says, surpass in strangeness and ro- 
mance any fiction that could be invented. 
This accounts for the verisimilitude of the 
narrative. The descriptions are so vivid 
and graphic that we seem to be eye-witnes- 
ses of the scenes. As one lady said, ‘‘It 
seems almost as if I were there!” The main 
incidents are vouched for as true, and the 
facts on which they are based, together with 
much interesting information as to the his- 
tory and present condition of Utah, are giv- 
ep in an appendix. 

It was to be feared that a book on so 
foul a subject as Mormonism would prove 
to be foul reading. But Mrs, Paddock has 
handled her dreadful materials with admira- 
ble delicacy and good taste. The horrors 
are kept judiciously in the background, and 
are perhaps not less impressive on that ac- 
count, 

Mrs. Paddock suggests a solution of the 
Mormon problem which is worthy of con- 
sideration. She says: ‘‘It is the belief of 
those best qualified to judge of the situation 
in Utah that if Bg) were disfran- 
chised and made ineligible to office, the 
Mormons would shortly receive a ‘revela- 
tion’ directing them either to give up po- 
lygamy or to seek ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new’ outside of the United States.” 

A well-written and powerful novel will 
often do more to promote some much-need- 
ed reform than hundreds of labored treatis- 
es. The present work is certainly efficient 
in stirring up indignation. A quict young 
lady with very gentle manners sits on the 
opposite side of the table as I write. She 
is reading the last pages of Mrs. Paddock’s 
book, and she says, “If ever I wanted to use 
swear words, I feel so now!” ‘‘The Fate 
of Madame La Tour” will do good work in 
calling attention to the enormities of a sys- 
tem which our Government permits to rule 
Utah, control legislation in Idaho, and 
spread itself more and more over the ad- 
joining territories. 


Tue Warrtier Brrrapay-Boox. Ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth 8. Owen. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.00. 

The Whittier Birthday-Book is uniform 
w.th the Emerson and Longfellow Birthday- 
Books, is prettily bound, and contains a 
portrait of Whittier, besides numerous illus- 
trations. The portrait isa libel on Whittier’s 
features. The illustrations are most of 
them beautiful. In one which represents a 
moonlit wood in winter, the moonlight and 
shadows make us feel cold. The book in- 
cludes selections trom Whittier’s prose 
works as well as from his poems. Many 
who have long loved his poems are ignorant 
what exquisite prose he has written. 
Here are a few sentences: 

Wherever love goes, there springs the 
true heart’s-ease, rooting itself even in 
the polar ices. . . Simple, cheerful faith in 
God as our great and good Father, and love 
of His children as our brethren, acted out 
in afl relations and duties, is certainly best 
for this world, and we believe also the best 
pornos for that to come. . . A loving 

eart carries with it, under every parallel of 
latitude, the warmth ani light of the 
rome It plants its Eden in the wilderness 
and solitary place, and sows with flowers 
the gray desolation of rocks and mosses. . .. 

He pustempers) has evolved from the har 

and gross materialism of his studies a system 

of transcendent spiritualism. From his ag- 
gregation of cold and apparently lifeless 


practical facts, beautiful and wonderful ab- 





stractions start forth like blossoms on the 
rod of the Levite. .. . My outward ear fails 
me; yet I seem to hear as formerly the 
sound of the wind in the pines. A faint, 
low murmur, rising and falling on the wind. 
Now it comes rolling in upon me, wave 
after wave of sweet, solemn music. There 
was a grand organ swell; and now it dies 
away as into the infinite distance; but I still 
hear it,—whether with ear or spirit I know 
not,—the very ghost of sound, . . . Sternly 
faithful to duty, in peril, and suffering, and 
self-denial, they (the Pilgrims) wrought 
out the noblest of historical epics on the 
rough soil of New England. They lived a 
truer poetry than Homer or Virgil wrote. 
.... If itis not permitted us to believe all 
things, we can at least hope them. — 
is infidelity and death. . . It becomes all to 
hope and labor for the coming of that day 
when the hymns of Cowper and the confess- 
ions of Augustine, the humane philosophy of 
Channing and the devout meditations of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, the simple essays of Wool- 
man and the glowing periois of Bossuet,shall 
be regarded as the offspring of one spirit and 
one faith,—lights of a common altar, and 
precious stones in the temple of the one 
universal Church. 


The Whittier Birthday-Book is one of 


the best of the series. 
Hector. By Flora L. Shaw, Roberts 
Bros. Price $1.00. 
Some time ago, Flora L. Shaw published 
a story called ‘‘Castle Blair.” Ruskin was 
greatly pleased with it. He pronounced it 
‘ta quite lovely little book, having the best 
description of a noble child in it that Lev- 
er read, and nearly the best description of 
the next best thing—a noble dog.” The 
same author bas now given us another sto- 
, 80 good that we can well believe what 
Ruskin said of the first. Hector, the boy 
hero, is an English orphan who goes to 
France to live with his mother’s relatives. 
A little French girl-cousin looks forward to 
his coming to brighten her lonely life, ad- 
mires and adores him when he does come, 
and writes this account of him and of their 
pleasant childhood together, years after he 
has gone back to England. Time has not 
lessened her affection for him, or her faith 
that he will come back. The book is sweet 
and simple, and full of wise words. We 
have but one fault to find with it. Brave, 
thoughtful little Hector, with his uncon- 
scious philosophy, his love of natural histo- 
ry, and his bigh idea of the duties of a gen- 
tleman, has one bad trick; he is given to 
making disparaging remarks about girls. 
“That’s the way it is with girls; they never 
know much about things.” “I only want- 
ed to see if you were really brave, or if you 
were boasting, like must girls.” ‘‘Gurls al- 
ways think that they may hurt as much as 
they like, and that it is a great shame if 
apy one hurts them back,” etc. His opinion 
of ladies is edifying. After the children 
have been hidden spectators of a scene of 
rustic courtship he says: ‘‘When I marry, 
I don’t intend to marry alady. A girl like 
Irma is much better. Ladies scream and 
wring their fair white hands, and think it 
is grand to pretend they don’t care about 
you. a bit when you are making love to 
them. Now, Irma was nice and kind to 
Georges, and then she went on spinning all 
the time, and that’s so much more useful. 
Ladies can read and write a little more than 
Irma, but they don’t know anything much, 
and they can’t do any work, and I don’t see 
any good of having a wife unless she car 
be of some use to you.” It may be as well 
to state that Hector’s ideas of ladies had 
been derived chiefly from ‘‘Sir Charles 
Grandison” and kindred works. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, we are 
constrained to admit that ‘Hector’ is in- 
deed ‘‘a quite lovely little book’’—the best 
— about children we have seen for many 
a day. 


Frve Lirtte Perrers anp How TuHEy 
Grew. By Margaret Sidney. LIilustra- 
ted. D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 
The ‘‘Peppers” of this book are a happy 

family of children, Although their moth- 
er is poor, and obliged to plan and scrimp 
and pinch to live from day to day, they 
make the little brown house which holds 
them a paradise. Some of the home scenes 
in which these little Peppers are the actors 
are capitally described. They are finally 
brought out of their poverty and given a 
start in life, through a freak of Phronsie, 
the  soungent of the cluster. She insists on 
sending a gingerbread boy to a rich old 
man who is spending the summer at the 
village hotel. The old gentleman, after 
laug’ ing himself sick at the ridiculous pres. 
ent, calls to see her, and is so taken with 
the whole family that he carries the eldest 
girl home with him to be educated. How 
she went, and what she did, and how the 
rest of the family finally followed her. with 
the rather unlooked-for discovery of rela- 
tionship at the close, make up the sub- 
stance of a dozen or more amusing chap- 
ters. The chief fault we have to find with 
the story is the frequent use of the exple- 
tive ‘‘Mercy!” e object to it, not be- 
cause it is slang, but becauseit 1s monoto- 
nous. Witb the exception of this bad hab 
it, in which the rich old gentleman shares, 
the Peppers are an amiable family. The 
illustrated cover, with golden children and 
plump red peppers glowing on a green 
ground, is the prettiest cover we have seen 
this season. 


Tue Norway Musica. Atpum. Edited by 
Auber Forestier and Rasmus B. Ander- 
son. Ditson & Co. Price $2.50. 

The wild and strange music of the Norse- 
men, with which we have become acquaint- 
ed mainly through the efforts of Ole Bull, 
is here presented, with both the original 
text and an English translation. The col- 
lection includes the old Folk-songs and 
dances, national airs and marches, besides 
vocal solos, quartets and piano pieces, and 
some choice selections from the more mod- 
ern Norse composers, who have zealous! 
followed up the opening made by Ole Bull, 





and given to Norway’s characteristic music 
a distinctive place in the musical world. 

There are several songs from Bjornson’s 
“Arne.” Here is one: 


He went throngh the forest the whole long, 
For there he had heard soch a wonderful song. 


He fashioned a flute from a willow-spray, 
To see if within it the sweet tune lay, 


It whispered and told him its name at 
But then, while he listened, away eS. 


But oft, when he slumbered, again it stole 
With touches of love upon his soul. 


Then he tried to catch it and keep it fast, 
But he woke, and away in the night it passed. 


“My Lord. let me pass in the night, I pray; 
For the tune has taken my heart away.” 


Then answered the Lord, “It is thy friend, 
Though not for an hour shalt thy longing end. 


“And all the othera are nothing to thee, 
To this that thou seekest and never shall see.” 


The Norse words are given also, and the 
music is by native Norwegians. 


Tue Duties or WomEN. By Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe. Geo. H. Ellis. Paper covers. 
Price 25 cents. For sale at the office of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 

The promised cheap edition of Miss 
Cobbe’s lectures has appeared. The great 
objection to most cheap editions of stan- 
dard works is their small and poor print. 
They spare the purchaser's pocket, but spoil 
his eyes. We rejoice to see that the = 
of this compact and convenient pamphlet is 
large and clear. Miss Cobbe’s admirable 
lectures are now brought within the reach 
of all. The new edition deserves and will 
doubtless have a large circulation. Mr. El- 
lis offers to furnish any one who wishes to 
use the book for missionary purposes with 
a dozen copies for $2.25, or a hundred for 
$17.50. Buy a dozen copies, and distribute 
them among the most conservative of your 
friends. The good seed will bear good 
fruit. If you can afford it, buy a hundred 
copies, and send them out to ‘‘prepare the 
way of the Lord.” 

_——e1> 
A LIBERIAN SEMINARY. 

The government of Liberia has given two 
hundred acres of land for the foundation of 
a seminary for the education of young 
girls. Miss Margaretta Scott has gone to 
Liberia to begin the work. She carries with 
her $5000 for a commencement and a char- 
ter from the State of Maryland, also an an- 
nual endowment of $5000. 











Educated Women. 


Refined and educated women will some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kidney 
diseases, or constipation and piles, which 
could easily be cured by a package of Kid- 
ney-Wort. There is hardly a woman to be 
found that does not at some time suffer 
from some of the diseases for which this 
great remedy is a specific. It is put up in 
liquid and dry forms, equally efficient. 
—Springfield Union. 


Is it Possible 


that a.remedy made of such common, sim- 
ple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, &c., make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters 
do? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
and Editor, all testify to having been cured 
by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. See other column.—Post. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Cltib.—Monday, 
Noy. 7,7 P. M., asocial gathering—a reception in 
honor of Mrs. C. M. Severance, from 7 to 10 o'clock. 


To Let.—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
lodging—in residerce facing tne Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman’s Journal office. 

















Wanted.—Pupils in studies preparatory for Col- 
lege or Institute of Technology or in other branches. 
Refers to Prof. Maria Mitchell and Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Address.C. M.S. Office Woman’s Journal. 





Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont street, Nov. 6,at 3 P.M. Speak- 
er, Mrs. E. O. Williams. Subject, ‘‘A Review of An- 
cient and Modern Religions.”” Women invited. 


The Evening Schoel of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season, Pri- 
vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived only on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
to7 — . Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 


Little, Brown & Company's 
LATEST BOOKS, 


The Republic of Republica; of, American 
Federal Liberty. By P. C. Centz, Barrister. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $3 50. 

The Theory of our National Existence, 
as shown by the action of the Government of the 
United States since 1861. By John C. Hurd, LL. 
D. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

Parkman's Works. A New Popular Edition. 
8 vole, 12mo, in avery attractive style of cloth. 











is new edition of Francis Parkman's fascinating 
Histories is printed from the same large type as the 
octavo edition. Itcan be supplied only in vol- 
umes of the octavo edition only being furnished sep- 
arately. ‘The set includes: 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2 vols.; The Oregon 
Trail, 1 vol,; France and England in North America, 
5 vols. Comprising: 

I. Pioneers of France in the New World; II. The 
Jesuits in North America; III. La Salle and the 
Discov of the Great West; IV. The Old Regime 
in Canada; V. Count Frontenac and New F: ance. 
History of the Conquest of Spain by the 

Arab Moors, With a sketch of the Civiliza- 

tion which they achieved and imparted to Europe. 

By Henry Cooper, Professor of English Literature, 

International and Constitutional Law, and the 

pb mye A of aaatery, at Lehigh University. 2 

vole. wn 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 
Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic of 

the United States. By Richard Frothingham. 

Third Edition. 8vo. Cloth. 5. 

Webster’s Great Speeches. The Great 

8 hes and Orations of Daniel Webster; with an 

4%! Webster as a Master of English Style. 

By Edwin P. Whipple. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


254 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Bepremty made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoer. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
Fy & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
‘or 4 











Cushman’s, 
FORMERLY CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 


Our friends and customers are invited to an inspec- 
tion of our FALL STOCK. 


Every department is now complete with goods of 
our own importation, which have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are especially suited to FIRST- 
CLASS TRADE. 

Prices will be found remarkably low for our high 
standard of goods! 


Cushman. 
DANNER 


Revolving Book Case 


Gives largest capacity in'smallest space. 100; to 500 
books at hand without rising. The most convenient 
Book Case for Office, Study or Library. Send for 


Catalogue, 
EADERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO., 
29 Franklin street. 


ELOCUTION, 


DRAMATIC ACTION, 
And Physical Culture. 











After sixteen years of successful experience in 
ee | Elocution and Physical Culture, Mies L. 
W. DREW desires to announce to the public and her 
former patrons, that, with increased facilities, at 


No. 25 WINTER ST., SUITE 17, 


she will receive pupils in every department of Elocu- 
tion. Any one wishing to prepare for the stage will 
receive special instruction. Special attention will 
also be given io the improvement of the physique. 
By her systematic and careful training, drooping 
forms become erect, and the movements of the body 
are rendered graceful. The system adopted by her 
notonly gives beauty to the form, but rtrengihens 
and invigorates the wnole system. Delicate children 
will be received for thirty minutes or less. according 
to their strength. Stammering, lisping, and other 
vocal defects permanently removed. Miss DREW 
refers to teachers, public singers and speakers. Les- 
sons can be arranged for any hour of the day that 
will suitpatrons, Office hours from 2 to 6 P. M 
Use elevator. 


H. S. INGALLS & CO, 


Successors to 
Joun K. C, SLEEPER. 


French Millinery, 


26 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
ry laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Miss M. BALLARD, 


French Millinery, 


656 Temple Piace, Boston, 


Room 4, Mourning orders promptly attended to. 


Safe Investment, 
The fowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentores, in sums 
of $200 and upwards,-bearing six r cent. interest, 
rs semi-annoally, at the Chemical National 

ank, New York. These debentures are secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the LOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and fall 
particulare, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on upplication. Address, 


c, E, FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Hudson's Harvard Shakespeare 


Has just been completed, and we offer the latest and 
the best edition of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS published in this country, 
handsomely printed on fine tinted paper, and bound 
neatly in a variety of styles, in ten and twenty vol- 
ume editions, rangihg in price from $20 to $90. 
This edition should not be confounded with Hod- 
son’s “University” editiony published about thirsy 
years ago. 

We have also issued twenty-thitee of the plays, ex- 
purgated, each in an elegant volume by itself, for use 
in schools and classes. 


PHILADELPHIA, 222 W. Wastington 84: 

I scarcely know how I can better show my high 
a of this noble edition, with ite nappy 
mingle of il:ustration, explanation. and keen, subtle, 

mpathizing criticism, than by placing it wher. 

nglish and German scholars can have free access 
to it, and lesrn from it the wealth of love and learn- 
ing which in this country is dedicated to Shakes- 
peare. I remain, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

May 17, 1881. 














ZANESVILLE, O. 
The completion of your beautiful ‘Harvard Shakes- 
peare” gives me a fitting geoestnatiy to congratulate 
you on its production. aving carefully read every 
word as it came from the press, I have earned the 
right to say that itis a noble and admirable edition 
in every respect, and could I have but one Shakes- 
peare, whether to take up for an hour's enjoyment 
or for the purpose of close and critical study, I would 

at once select the “Harvard,” 
JOSEPH CROSBY. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., 
18 TREMONT PL., . . BOSTON. 


END 15 cente to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags, 








Massachusetts 


Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


“Old Mechanics’ Fair.” 


Huntington avenue and West Newton street, oppo- 
site the Coliseum Grounds, Boston, Mags, 


Make No Mistake! 


LET VISITORS BE SURE THEY GET INTO 
THE “OLD MECHANICS’ FAIR,” THUS SAVING 
GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, and they will see— 


A fall Machinery Hall; all the Electrical Apotiancss, 
including the Union Switcb and Signal Co.’s min- 
jature railway; a superb Art Gallery; a Military 
and Colonial Museum; a Chatarac and Floral Pyr- 
amid; an immense Camera-Obscura; a large de- 
partment of Ladies’ Embroidery and Needlework; 
rooms filled with costly Ceramics; and, in short, a 
Thousand Attractive Novelties. 

GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND will give a Choice 
Concert every afternoon and evening, next week. 

Open from 9 A. M.to10 P. M. Doors closed for 
entrance at 9.45 P. M. 

Admission 50 cents; children under 14 years of age 
25 cents. No other fees for accommodations. The 
national coin theticket of admission, Change made 
at the entrances. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 


Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. fSeniora and Jun- 
iore, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th = the 7th inst.; College Preparatory, 2d 
dey, the 1 h inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
a superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


( F PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecture», Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter ere are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantsges in the epecialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1€81. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

For particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 


es - . 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College:Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprip 
— commences about March 1 and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the couree ofetudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Miss M, §, NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered fo arties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the desson. 


27 A Beacon St., Cor, Howdola St, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


87 Cornhill, Boston. 



































CHAS, J. EDMANDS, | 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No. 4 Bromileld Street, 
BOSTON. 


Guilmette System. 


Mrs.J. D,. MILLER, 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6G,. 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 585 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C. STINSON, 

Manager. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & 60.8 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington St., cor Bedford &treet. 1w 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 

















STERESCOPIC VIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 
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